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Tue ANTHRAX APPEAL. 


The Lancashire V.M.A. is rendering a much 
needed service to the profession, by initiating a 
subscription to support the appeal against the 
recent conviction of Mr. Norbury. The facts of the 
case appeared in our issue of Sept. 14. 

Apart from the undeniable duty of assisting a 
cc ‘league in wholly undeserved trouble, it must be 
remembered that an appeal is necessary for the 
protection of the profession. While this conviction 
stands it is positively unsafe for a practitioner to 
attempt the elucidation of any case of sudden death 
in cattle. If he does so, and discovers anthrax, he 
is at the mercy of the local authority and the local 
bench, and his fate depends upon the amount of 
intelligence which those bodies are able to bring to 
the exercise of their powers. If, on the other 
hand, he protects himself by inaction, he cannot 
assist his client, and will probably injure his own 
local reputation. Every country practitioner will 
often have to face these two disagreeable alterna- 
tives until the decision is reversed; and all, there- 
fore, should support the appeal in self-defence. 


The Secretary and Treasurer to the appeal fund 
is Mr. G. H. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., Grosvenor Street, 
Manchester, to whom subscriptions should be sent 
without delay. Any surplus will be equally divided 
between the two benevolent funds of the profession, 
so we may rest assured that the whole of the money 
will be well spent. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


All our schools have now re-opened, and to-day 
we print the inaugural proceedings of those of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. Mr. Fraser’s address at the 
Scotch College may be commended as striking a 
note, not, perhaps, so often heard as it should be in 
connection with veterinary practice. But perhaps 
the most interesting of the two meetings was not 
that of the Dick College, which is an old and firmly 
established institution of Edinburgh, but that of the 
much younger school at Dublin. Though only 
beginning its eighth session, the Dublin school has 
already become an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of Irish agriculture; and the presence and 
utterances of Mr. Russell show quite clearly that 
its value is recognised in Governmental circles. 
During its short existence the school has made 


For some little time past an Irish University de- 
gree for veterinary surgeons has been spoken of, 
and we should all be glad to see one established on 
the right lines. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND POLICE. 


There was an unusual occurrence a couple of days 
ago ata London police-court. A veterinary surgeon 
who, on behalf of the defence, had examined in the 
police yard a horse alleged to be unfit for work, 
complained to the Bench that the police had refused 
to allow a proper examination. 

It transpired that a constable, being of the opinion 

that it would be cruelty to trot the animal, had seen 
fit to prevent the adoption of that very necessary 
diagnostic measure. The chief inspector, however, 
did not support the objection, and the veterinary 
surgeon, with the approval of the Bench, made a 
complete examination before continuing his 
evidence. 
The police do not often obstruct the proceedings 
of an expert witness for the defence. Very rarely, 
it at all, would a magistrate be found to approve 
such action. Still, as most of us occasionally have 
to do-with police-court charges, it is as well to 
know how to act in the event of similar opposition 
being encountered. In this case the veterinary 
surgeon protested in open court, and the difficulties 
in his way were at once removed. 


AN INTERESTING SURGICAL CASE. 


The patient, a short curly-coated retriever, aged 
12 years, was brought into the infirmary on Sept. 
4th suffering from constipation. He had been freely 
dosed with croton oil by his master, but with no 
effect, and it was stated that no faces had been 
passed for a week. 

Symptoms.—Temp. 102 F per rectum, pulse hard 
and thin, dog walked about incessantly with back 
arched and tail erected, as if in the act of defxca- 
tion. Digital examination revealed the presence of 
a body the size of a walnut situated in the right 
flank, which could be much more easily examined 
if the hand was applied with some pressure to the 
opposite flank. 

Treatment.—Taking all things into consideration I 
decided to operate straight away. The area for 
operation having been shaved, and rendered aseptic 
by means of perchloride of mercury 1-500. An 
anesthetic was given and the dog put upon the 
operating table, a pad being placed under the left 


excellent progress, and there is no doubt that it will| flank. A longitudinal incision about two inches 


continue to increase in power and usefulness. 
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long was made upon the offending body, the muscu- 
lar tissues and peritoneum divided, when the intes- 
tine came into view, very much dilated. Another 
incision being made into the intestine, a flint stone 
and conglomeration of hair and gravel was removed, 
great care being taken that none fell back into the 
abdominal cavity. The wound in the intestine was 
brought together with four carbolised catgut sutures, 
a medical eye needle being used for the intestine 


on account of its fineness; the muscular tissues and 


peritoneum were drawn together with six stouter 
chromatised catgut sutures, the wound finally being 
painted over with collodion. 

After treatment consisted in milk diet for seven 
days, the dog being discharged on the 16th Sep- 
tember in excellent health. There are two matters 
of interest inthis case, viz., that nothing but boiled 
water was used after preparing the area for opera- 
tion, and that the dog’s temperature became and 
remained normal after operating. In the accom- 
panying photograph the incision will be seen at X. 

J. L. MARSHALL, 
Assistant to G. Harris, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
Sawbridgeworth. 


A NEGLECTED “ PRICK.” 


Enclosed are the photographs of part of the near 
fore leg from the carpus downward, of a red 
roan mare, which I saw on Friday (Sept. 18th), 
and they represent in a marked degree what bad 
results may follow what at the time appears to be a 
trivial accident. 

Some four or five years ago the mare in question 
was being shod, and the farrier accidentally 
“pricked” her. The owner seeing something was 
wrong with the foot attended to it himself, and 
instead of allowing the hole to remain open he 
most carefully had it stopped up, the result being 
that the mare was soon unable to stand. 

It seems hardly credible that the case was 
allowed to go on in this unsatisfactory manner for 
six months before skilled advice was called in, and 
by this time the poor animal was beyond human 
aid. As she appeared to be suffering great pain the 
veterinary surgeon in attendance advised her 
destruction. 

The owner, however, decided otherwise, and the 
mare was put to horse, and has since bred two very 
fine colts. 

The hoof of the leg in question dropped off, and 
even in the photographs one can almost dis- 
tinguish the sensitive lamine. The foot itself was 
very much deformed as will be seen by reference to 
the photographs. 

_The part about the fetlock measured 55 inches in 
circumference. One represents a front view of the 
leg, the other the inner aspect. 

It was quite by accident that I saw the case, for 
I was visiting a friend at a farm near by, and I saw 


the mare in a field and got the above history from 
the owner. 


G. W. D. 
Sept. 24. (Ctass C.) 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Extra-CAPsULAR ANCHYLOSIS OF BoTH 
TEMPORO-MAXILLARY ARTICULATIONS IN THE Doa. 
By Prof. J. Poznaru and Gr. Suavo, Chef de 
Clinique, Bucharest. 


Extra-capsular anchyloses are in the majority of 
cases due to retractions or chronic alterations in 
the peri-articular tissues, and in most cases the 
articular cartilages and the synovial membranes re- 
main intact. The case which we note here is an 
extremely rare one, indeed we do not know of any 
record of a similar one. . 

On Jan. 27 last a cross-bred St. Bernard and 
Newfoundland bitch was sent in to the School 
infirmary. Her owner stated that for four weeks 
previously the animal had shown a difficulty in mas- 
tication which had steadily increased until she was 
now unable to open her mouth. 

On examining the patient we found that the jaws 
were firmly closed, and that in spite of strong efforts 
—even under complete anesthesia, it was impossi- 
ble to separate them. Although the animal was 
hungry she was only able to take by suction small 
quantities of liquid, and that with considerable diffi- 
culty. As a consequence she was very feeble and 
almost cachectic. 

It was particularly noticeable that the temporal 
muscles and external masseters were considerably 
wasted, forming bauds. The temporo-maxillary 
articulations showed no apparent change, yet there 
appeared to be acute trismus though no muscle was 
in a tetanic condition. 

To eliminate the possibility of muscular contrac- 
tion, we anzsthetised the animal completely by an 
intra-peritoneal injection of chloral, and then 
attempted to separate the jaws by force; but our 
efforts were unavailing. 

With the idea of complete anchylosis of the 
articular surfaces by osseous tissue of neoformation, 
we tried radiography, but found not the least indica- 
tion of bony formation. 

Considering the state of weakness, and especially 
the wasting of the temporal and masseter muscles 
as well as the presence of sub-maxillary adenites, 
we imagined we might find tuberculosis. An in- 
jection of tuberculin gave no reaction. 

After treating the animal successively with anti- 
spasmodics, absorbents, massage, and _ electric 
currents, and obtaining not the slightest symptom 
of amelioration, at the end of two months we 
decided to have it destroyed. 

At the autopsy we found that the temporal 
muscles, the internal and external masseters and 
pterygoidii were affected with a chronic atrophic 
myositis, and that the superior portion of the in- 
ferior maxillary was firmly united by fibrous tisswe 
to the temporal bones and pterygoidii. 

The fibrous tissue not only surrounded the tem- 
poro-maxillary articulations; starting from the 
temporals and pterygoidii it extended below the 


articuiations and was inserted on the internal sur- 
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face of the inferior maxillary. After dividing the 
muscles and divers tissues which normally attach 
the inferior maxillary to the head, leaving intact the 
neoformation of fibrous tissue, we tried to separate 
the two maxillaries, but it was impossible. It was 
only after dividing the fibrous tissue, without hav- 
ing touched the articulations, that we were able to 
separate them. 

Afterwards we opened the temporo-maxillary 
articulations. The inter-articular fibro-cartilaginous 
disc, the glenoid cavity, the coronoid and sub- 
condyloid apophyses, as well as the synovial mem- 
branes were perfectly normal. 

The capsular ligament, the fibrous envelope 
which normally attaches to the articulation, was 
thickened, and intermingled with the fibrous neofor- 
mation. 

Causes. —Anatomo-pathological examination on 
the temporals, two masseters and pterygoidii dis- 
closed the following lesions: The muscles were 
atrophied, hard, fibrous—in fact sclerosed. Micro- 
scopic sections showed that the muscular fibres had 
for the most part disappeared, and were replaced 
by sclerosed connective tissue. The greater number 
of muscular fibres were diminished in volume, 
others had lost their. transverse, and even their 
longitudinal stria ; some had undergone fatty de- 
generation, others hyaline degeneration. The 
interior of the blood vessels were thickened by 
sclerosed tissue, and the lumen diminished—arterio- 
sclerosis. 

Thus there was a whole series of muscles affected 
by a chroaic myositis, which had probably super - 
vened after rheumatism, or some intoxication or 
infection which had completely cirrhosed them. The 
connective tissue of neoformation which had devel- 
oped buth in the interior and exterior of the mus- 
cles, as well as that connecting the temporal to the 
inf. maxillary and surrounding the articulation, 
contracting like a cicatrix had so bound together 
the inferior and superior maxillaries that no matter 
who had seen the case, they would not have hesita- 
ted an instant in pronouncing a diagnosis of nervous 
trismus or of tetanic contraction.— Arhiva Veterinara, 
August. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held at the Hotel Metropdle, Brighton. 
on Thursday, September 26th, the President, Mr. R. 
Roberts, F.R.C.V.S., of Tunbridge Wells, presiding. 
Advantage was also taken of the gathering to hold a 
meeting of the Council of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, and before the business on the agenda was pro- 
ceeded with, the Chairman asked for an expression of 
opinion as to the best day for the first meeting of the 
local provisional committee, with the result that it was 
decided on the motion of Mr. E. Whitley Baker, secon- 
ded by Mr. Angwin, to call the meeting for Saturday, 
the 19th October, at Brighton. A suggestion by Mr. 
Banham that members of the provisional committee 
shonld come to that meeting prepared with suggestions 
as to the subjects and names of gentlemen who should 


sider his decision. 


The meeting was largely attended, the following 
signing the attendance book in addition to the Presi- 
dent, Messrs. J. 'T. Angwin, Arundel; E. Whitley Baker, 
Wimborne ; B. H. Benson, Bognor ; G. W. Bloxsome, 
Hove ; C. W. W. Brown, Southsea ; Walter Burt, Jun., 
Brighton ; Wm. A. Della Gana, Southampton ; H. Gray, 
Kensington ; W. Hunting, London ; G. H. Livésey, 
Hove; J. H. Lockwood, Brighton; A. Maynard, 
Bournemouth ; C. Pack, Lymington ; J. W. Pritchard, 
Worthing ; C. A. Squair, Reigate ; Hy. Smith, Worth- 
ing; W. K. Stuart, Hove ; J. Alex. Todd, Worthing ; 
J. E. Wallis, Hailsham ; F. T. Walder, Crawley ; Reg 
F. Wall, London. Visitors: Major C. J. Sanderson 
(Souta African Constabulary), and Messrs. G. A. Ban- 
ham, Cambridge ; E. G. Crowhurst, Leamington ; John 
Dunstan, Liskeard ; J. G. M‘Gregor, Littlehampton ; 
G. Martin, Brighton; L. G. Mee, London: F. G. 
Sampson, Mitcham ; and S$. Villar, Harrow. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. Whitley Baker, seconded 
by Mr. Stuart, the minutes of the last ordinary meeting 
as pubdlished in 7'he Veterinary Record were taken as 
read and confirmed 

The Hon. Sec. announced that apologies and express- 

ions of regret at inability to attend that day had been 
received from the Mayor of Brighton (Councillor H. 
Jervis, M.A., M.B.), Profs. Hobday and Macqueen, Sir 
John M‘Fadyean, Col. F. Smith, Col. F. Duck, Major 
E. R. C. Butler, Major Meredith, and Messrs. J. E. 
Abbott, L. Barnard, R. Burt, Walter Burt, Sen., R. 
Barron, J. T. Burden, T. Bolton, J. A. Craft, H. E. 
Audley Charles, W. Caudwell, D. Reid Chalmers, J. 
Stone Channon, W. A. Collins, J. H. Callow, J. B. Dier, 
P. Gregory, T. B. Goodall, H. Green, P. Woodroffe Hill, 
C. F. Hulford, E. R. Harding, H. H. Jeffries, H. G. 
Lepper, W. F. Maynard, J. B. Martin, J. M‘Kinna, T. 
Olver, C. Peirce, R. H. Pinching, Geo. Parr, D. Pugh, 
C. Roberts, H. Redford, W. Shipley, Stewart Stockman, 
E. Lionel Stroud, 8. H. Slocock, Percy J. Simpson, J. F. 
Simpson, Hy. Taylor, R. A. Thrale, F. W. Wragg, A. C. 
Wild, D. Wyllie, A. Whicher, A. Wheatley, and J. 
Stewart Wood. 
Also letters resigning membership from Major Mere- 
dith, who is now living in Wales, and from Mr. Wood- 
roffe Hill, of St. Leonards, and Mr. Barron, of Bland- 
ford, both of whom found it impossible to attend the 
meetings. 

The PReEsIDENT remarked that he was extremel 
sorry to hear of these resignations. Mr. Woodroffe Hill 
was not much further out of the district where they 
usually held their meetings than he himself was, and as 
they were loth to lose the membership of even one of 
their number he hoped that gentleman would recon- 
n the case of Mr. Barron it was 
rather a long way for him to come to attend most of 
these meetings, but he sincerely hoped he would not 
resign on that account. 

Mr. WuirLey Baker said he should like to propose 
that the Hon. See. draft a nice letter to both Mr. Wood- 
roffe Hill »nd Mr. Barron asking them to reconsider the 
matter and withdraw their resignations. With Major 
Meredith the case was different, but he hoped that he 
also would see his way to retain his membership. What 
he felt was this, they were all members of a honourable 
profession, and if they could not support their local 
society to the extent of balf a guinea a year it was very 
haid. On the ground that they ought to support their 
local societies, if on no other, he hoped that all three 
gentlemen would withdraw their resignations. 

Mr. Stuart seconded the proposition that the Hon. 
Sec. should write to the three gentlemen in question, 
and it was agree to nem. con. 


THe Huntine TESTIMONIAL. 
A letter was read from Mr. Malcolm, the Hon. Sec. of 


be invited to read papers at the next annual Congress of 
the N.V.A. was cordially endorsed by the President. 


the Hunting Testimonial Committee inviting subscrip- 
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tions to the fund which is now being raised for the pur- 
pose of making a presentation to Mr. Hunting 1n recog- 
nition of his long and valued services to the pro- 
fession. 

~ Mr. Livesey proposed that this letter should be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. ; 

Mr. H. Smiru seconded and it was carried. ; 

The PrestpeNt remarked that it was a_ question 
whether they ought not to make a contribution to the 
fund as a Society. 

Mr. Livesry said that was what he had had _ in his 
mind when be proposed to refer the matter to the Execu- 
tive Committee. Todividually each one of them would 
do what he thought right, but in addition to their own 
individual contributions he thought they ought to give 
something as a Society. 

Mr. Detia GANA agreed, and proposed that they vote 
a sum of five guineas to the fund from the Society). 

Mr. BENSON seconded. Ee 

Mr. Stuart, while agreeing that they ought to give 
something as a Society, though they ought to consult 
their Hon. Treasurer first. 

Mr. WuitLey Baker said he thought they would be 
able to vote £5 5s. to this fund as well as subscribe 
twenty guineas towards the entertainment of the 
N.V.A. next year, but more than that he thought it 
would be inadvisable to vote. If they were going to 
vote anything at all there was no time like the pre- 
sent, and hesaw no reason why they should not settle it 
that afternoon. 

Mr. Stuart, after their Hon. Treasurer’s assurance, 
had much pleasure in supporting the proposition to vote 
five gnineas to the testimonial fund, and the same was 
then put and carried. 


ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 


In pursuance of notice, Mr. Livesey had much 
pleasure in proposing that Mr. J. T. Angwin be elected 
a Fellow of the Society under rule 2, in recognition of 
the very able paper he had contributed at the last meet- 
ing on Johne’s Disease in Cattle. 

Mr. PrircHarRD seconded. It was a most practical 
paper, and he was sure they had all learnt a good deal 

rom it. 

The PrestDEnT heartily endorsed the proposition and 
it was carried uranimously. 

Mr. J. A. Crart, of Billinghurst, and Mr. J. B. Drier, 
of East Grinstead, who had been nominated for member- 
ship at the last meeting at Portsmonth, were, on the 
rp te of the President, formally elected members 
of the Society. 

Mr. Davin Puen, of Sevenoaks, was nominated by 
the President, seconded by Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Norman Gitrorp, of East Grinstead, by the Pre- 
sident, seconded by Mr. Squair. ‘ 


Next MEETING. 


Mr. Livesey reminded the members that at the Ports- 
mouth meeting it was suggested that they should hold a 
meeting in London during the Cattle Show week, and 
also one in between at either Guildford or Aldershot. 
He proposed that they hold a meeting in London 
during the Smithfield Show week. Mr. Squair 
seconded. 

Mr. Pack remined the members that at the East- 
bourne meeting it was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting in London, and if that was adhered to Mr. 
Livesey’s proposition would mean holding two consecu- 
tive meetings in the same place. 

The PrestpeNnT: I think we can very well leave that 
to the next meeting. 

The proposition to held a meeting in London in 
December was then agreed to, and it was left to the 
Executive Committee to make the necessary arrange- 


ments and also to consider the desirability of holding 
a dinner afterwards, as was done last year. 

The Hon. Sec. formally submitted the proceedings of 
the Executive Committee ve inviting the N.V.A. to hold 
its 1908 Congress at Brighton, an invitation the latter 
had unanimously adopted, and announced that the 
following gentlemen had that afternoon been duly 
appointed as the Local Provisional Committee :— 

essrs. J. T. Angwin, Arundel; Walter Burt, junr., 
Brighton ; B. H. Benson, Bognor ; T. Bolton, Steyning ; 
G. W. Bloxsome, Hove; C. W. W. Brown, Southsea ; 
H. E. Audley Charles, J. Stone Channon, Brighton ; 
W. A. DellaGana, Southampton; H. Green, Portsmouth; 
H. Gray, Kensington; G. H. Livesey, Hove; J. H. 
Lockwood, Brighton; J. C. Munby, Lewes; J. W. 
Pritchard, Worthing; E. M. Perry, Eastbourne; D. 
Pugh, Sevenoaks ; C. Roberts, Tunbridge Wells ; C. A. 
Squair, Reigate ; W. K. Stuart, Hove ; Percy Simpson, 
Maidenhead ; H. Smith, J. Alex. Todd, Worthing ; 
J. E. Wallis, Hailsham ; F. T. Walder, Crawley ; A. C 
Wild, Woking. 


CLINICAL SUBJECTS. 
PsorOSPERMOSIS OF LIVER AND INTESTINES IN 


Mr. ANGWIN mentioned that he had lately received 
the carcases of several young rabbits ina very emaciated 
condition and all showing considerable disease of the 
liver. The disease had been called “Spotted liver,” 
“ Liver spot,” “ Liver rot,” and “Stone liver.” It ap- 
peared to be very common in rabbits, either wild or 
tame, and in wet seasons had been known to be so pre- 
valent as to present all the characteristics of a contagi- 
ous plague and to decimate warrens. It had been 
known in man, and was sometimes seen in the livers of 
other domesticated animals, but was by no means com- 
mon. When it occurred in the domestic fowl it was 
often the cause of considerable loss in poultry farms. In 
the fowl the intestine was the part chiefly attacked. 
When young pheasants were artificially reared, it had 
been known to occur as an actual plague. In the 
rabbit, the chief post-mortem lesions were noticeable in 
the liver, which was somewhat enlarged. On the sur- 
face were white patches varying in size from that of a 
pea downwards. These patches might be raised above 
the surface of the liver or they might be level with it. 
When these appeared nodular and above the surface, 
they presented much the same appearance as tubercular 
nodules. They had been mistaken for lesions of tuber- 
culosis, but that disease was practically unknown in the 
wild rabbit, and was of very rare occurrence in tame 
rabbits. The spots might be noticed elongated or linear, 
or they might be irregular in shape. On careful exami- 
nation the —— were found to be immensely dilated 
bile ducts, full of a white semi-liquid substance resemb- 
ling pus. In rabbits which had been paunched, the 
livers had been found full of abscesses and pus pockets. 
If this pus-like fluid was examined under a microscope, 
enormons numbers of egg-shaped bodies v ould be noticed 
surrounded by and intermixed with a fine granular 
matter. These egg-shaped bodies were the coccidia. 
Each one was a matured Coccidium oviforme. These 
coccidia were uni-cellular animal parasites. Matured, 
they were distinctly ovoid in shape, having a double con- 
toured, soft flexible membrane the whole of which was 
often filled with a granular-looking substance. Some- 
times this granular matter formed a mass at one end of 
the cell, or it might form a central mass with a clear 
structureless liquid forming a transparency at each end. 

Mr. Angwin next quoted at some length from Prof. 
M‘Fadyean’s notes on the life-history of the parasite, 
and in the further course of his remarks he observed 
that next in frequency to the liver as an organ invaded 
by the coccidia came the intestines, 
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INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION: OPERATION, RECOVERY. 
To illustrate Mr. J. L. Marshall’s note. (p. 246) 


RESULT OF A NEGLECTED PRICK IN SHOEING. 


(Pp. 246). 
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The intestina! coccidia had been termed the Coccidéum 
Perforans. There was no good reason to consider this 
a distinct species, but it was worthy of note that in this 
case the matured parasites appeared smaller than those 
fonnd intheliver. Here, again, it was the epithelium 
that was invaded, either the surface epithelium includ- 
ing that of the villi or that of the tubular glands. The 
effects were much the same as in the liver, ¢.e., mainly 
destructive, but in part proliferative. The intestinal 
form had also been Bad 2 in the ox, affecting particu- 
larly the large intestine, and accompanied by dysenteric 
diarrhoea. In sheep—in which the disease had also 
been noticed—the small intestines appeared to be the 
principal seat of invasion. 


SupposeD CEsoPpHAGEAL PARALYSIS. 


Mr. ANGWIN said the subject was a dark brown mare 
about twenty yeurs old, halt-bred, and used for carriage 
and brake work. During Goodwood week she was 
worked very hard, and an intermittent cough was no- 
ticed. There was no swelling of the throat, nor was 
there any nasal discharge. The cough continued at in- 
tervals, and chiefly after feeding. The mare lost con- 
dition and became somewhat precarious about feeding. 
On Sept. 3rd she worked as usual. On the next day— 
a very wet and cold day—she suddenly stopped whilst 
at work and coughed violently, quickly recovering and 
going on as usual. Mr. Angwin was first called to see 
her on Sept. 5th. She then had a temperature of 103°. 
She was unable to swallow food or water ; she coughed 
after attempting to swallow ; but there was no swelling 
of the throat apparent. On enquiry, he discovered that 
for some days the greater part of what she tried to drink 
appeared to return through both nostrils. When he saw 
her, a quantity of masticated food was to be fourd in the 
manger. No smell was noticeable. He carefully exam- 
ined the month and pharynx, but found nothing ab- 
normal. Asa precaution, however, he rasped the teeth 
and gave a febrifuge drench in the drinking water and 
ordered soft food. Next day her temperature was normal, 
but the major portion of the food appeared to be returned 
down the nostrils. He then had the throat thoroughly 
blistered and the head steamed three times a day. 
Drenching was determined to be out of the question. 
He became suspicious of cesophageal paralysis or stric- 
ture. Chlorate of potash drinks were prescribed in 
drinking water, but very little seemed to be swallowed, 
although all the time the mare was eager to drink. After 
attempts violent coughing ensued and continued for some 
time. The symptoms continued all the following week, 
and on the 14th Sept. a neighbouring a was 
called in consultation. The mouth and throat were again 
carefully examined by means of a gag and electric torch, 
but nothing of an abnormal character was found. The 
probang was then passed carefully twice. This appeared 
easy until it reached the entrance to the chest where it 
appeared to become fixed. As the animal had then be- 
come emaciated and weak, oo etc., were administered 
o rectum, and with each injection doses of strychnia. 

hings appeared much the same during the next three 
days. e was then summoned, as urgent symptoms 
had developed. The breathing had then become la- 
boured, the temperature had risen to 104°4, and a marked 
smell was noticeable from the mare’s breath. Aconite 
was given subcutaneously, but the mare collapsed and 
died during the night. A post-mortem examination was 
made. The chest cavity was opened and the cesophagus 
traced from pharynx to stomach. The mouth, tongue 
and pharynx presented nothing abnormal. The nasal 
passage and mucous membrane of the turbinated bones 
showed congestion and were becoming gangrenous. The 
guttural pouches were practically normal. The mucous 
membrane of the epiglottis and both arytenoid cartilages 
were inflamed and thickened. The whole of the mucous 
surface of the trachea was inflamed, especially the lower 


surface, thickened and gangrenous, and a small quantity 
of food could be traced on its surface. The lungs were 
terribly gangrenous with its characteristic odour. The 
pericardium was thickened and showed a fibrinous, 
gelatinous deposit. About a small teacupful of fluid 
was discovered under this. The stomach was normal, 
containing a little fluid and bran quite undigested. There 
was no ulceration nor rupture. The cesophagus was 
carefully examined, the only noticeable feature being 
that for about eighteen inches upwards from the stomach 
it appeared thickened and harder under the fingers than 
the remainder. On opening, food was traced in that 
part from the pharynx to where the thickening com- 
menced. In the remaining portion no food whatever was 
found. Death was considered to be due to gangrenous 
pneumonia, caused by food material passing into the 
lungs, and he considered this secondary to the cesopha- 
geal trouble. He desired the opinioa of the members as 
to the part of cesophagus which was supposed to be 
paralysed. Was it not peculiar to find gangrene so 
marked with clinical symptoms of such short duration 
and no elevation of temperature earlier? He should be 
glad to hear of similar cases which might have occurred 
in the experience and practice of others. 


IN A Cart GELDING 


Mr. ANGWIN had been called in on Sept. 13th. The 
history of the case was that for some time the horse was 
very sluggish at work, frequently stopping, attempting 
to pass urine and requiring considerable urging to be 
made to move. The horse was in fair condition. He 
appeared very dull and sleepy, but was feeding well, the 
temperature and respirations, etc., being normal. <A 
large sebaceous calculus, about the size of a walnut, 
was removed from the urethral fossa of the glans penis. 
The sheath was thoroughly washed out and a six dram 
ball given. Five days later, when seen again, the animal 
appeared in a peculiar condition. The physic had 
worked ; urine was passed easily and the fwces were 
again normal, but the horse would not feed. He was 
further unable to control his movements, blundered 
about, almost falling down, and would walk into the 
wall, etc. When tied up he propped himself against the 
wall. The eyes were noticed to be tightly closed, and 
when opened the pupils were noticed to be widely di- 
lated. The head was inclined to be depressed into the 
manger with the chin resting against it. Next day 
severe ptyalism was noticed, and saliva flowed profusely 
from the mouth. These symptoms persisted until the 
2lst Sept without change. It was then decided to des- 
troy him. The next morning, however, the animal 
opened his eyes, started feeding, and appeared to have 
more control over his movements. He was seen daily 
until the 25th, when he was suddenly taken worse, and 
was then destroyed by severing the posterior aorta. By 
candle-light the brain was removed, and it is here for 
the inspection of members this afternoon. About two 
ounces of watery, straw-coloured fluid was found in the 
cranium. The only other thing noticeable was a clot of 
blood in the pituitary body, which was considerably en- 
larged, and slight petechix of cerebrum in the lateral 
ventricle. Owing to the darkness no further examina- 
tion of the body had been made, but he had little doubt 
that the symptoms shown were brain symptoms. He 
suggested they were probably due to arrested circulation 
there, causing pressure on the optic chiasma, and there- 
fore directly affecting the second optic nerve, and perhaps 
the third and fourth, which arise from the Pons T¢rini, 
supplying the muscular nervation of the eye. He 
thought it possible that the fifth nerve, supplying the 
tongue, pot the seventh nerve, were also involved. Dur- 
ing the brain symptoms his treatment had been simple : 
cold water to cond and poll, bromide of potassium in- 
ternally, and when signs of recovery were noticeable, 
strychnine and quinine. 
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DIscussIoN. 


Mr. H. Gray said he, for one, was very grateful to 
Mr. Angwin for having brought three such interesting 
cases before them. The first case be had mentioned was 
a very common disease, and, as he had said, it occasion- 
ally decimated a warren. It was also very common In 
fowls. He should like to bring to their notice a disease 
in birds which was very similar to tuberculosis at first 
sight. It was a disease which decimated aviaries, and 
he himself had lost something like thirty birds from it. 
When one made a post-mortem examination they found 
tubercular-looking nodules in the liver and spleen, but 
he did not know that anyone had ever actually proved 
that tuberculosis had occurred in cage birds. The disease 
in question was believed to be due principally to feeding 
on eggs. He believed the majority of people fed their 
canaries on egg food, and it had been demonstrated by 
Dr. Clark and Dr. Creswell that this disease only oc- 
curred in those birds which had been fed on eggs. It 
had also been proved to be due to a small bacillus. 

With regard to the next case Mr. Angwin had men- 
tioned he should say it was more a case of spasm of 
the cesophagus than of paralysis. In all the cases 
of spasm of the cesophagus he had had, he had 
seen regurgitation, but in cases of paralysis it had been 
more distention of cesophagus. : 

With reference to brain trouble, his experience had 
been that they frequently got brain lesions with very 
few symptoms before death, but on the other hand he 
had had cases in which there had been all the symptoms 
of some serious brain trouble, and when they came to 
make a post-mortem they discovered nothing. 

Mr. Huntine desired to make a few remarks about 
one of the cases Mr. Angwin had brought before them. 
The symptoms he had described to them, namely, the 
inability to swallow, the coughing, and the passage of 
the food back through the nostrils, were familiar to him, 
and he remembered having seen three cases at least of 
that nature. One was at Birmingham, in a high-priced 
hunter, and he believed that their diagnosis in that case 
was that there was nothing wrong with the cesophagus, 
but that it was a case of pharyngeal paralysis. He was 
inclined to think that if they had either an obstruction 
of, or paralysis of, the cesophagus, they would have 
some symptoms of choking, but in neither of the cases 
he had seen were there any signs of choking. The only 
thing they could do was to try and prevent the passage 
of the food into the trachea. In the cases that came 
under his notice they fed the animal frequently, and as 
soon as it had had as much as it could eat, they put an 
indiarubber tube intothe mouth aud thoroughly washed 
out the pharynx and the whole of the nasal cavity. 
From his experience, he should be inclined to form a 
very unfavourable prognosis of all these cases: in fact 
he thought very few recovered. 

Mr. BENSON mentioned that he had a case very simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Angwin’s. There was not so much 
gangrene as in Mr. Angwin’s. In fact he shot the 
animal before it had gone on so far. 

Mr, DELLA Gana remarked that this discussion re- 
called to his mind a disease which he came across in 
Ceylon amongst turkeys. The comb and all the red 
part of the head was simply cased over with a fungus 
which was afterwards proved to be due to a certain 
worm, and the only effectual remedy was to destroy all 
the diseased birds and burn their runs. 

Mr. WALLIs remarked that in cases of coccidic disease 
they would usually find an enlargement of the abdomen. 
It was a very prevalent disease in wet weather, and 
they often got it in tame rabbits where they were housed 
too thickly. 

The PRESIDENT mentioned that he had had several 
cases of difficult deglutition, but he did not think he 
had ever had any so bad as those mentioned by Mr. 


Hunting. He hadalways diagnosed them as malignant 
sore throats, and the practice with him had been to 
give them a really good blistering on the outside of the 
throat, and nux vomica internally. He had also seen 
distinct cases of paralysis of the cesophagus in which the 
upper portion was dilated. They would see an animal 
eating hay and chaff, and perhaps corn, and keep on eat- 
ing until there was a bulging or swelling right down the 
neck. The usual symptoms of choking would then 
commence and the animal would make a sort of scream- 
ing noise, and this continued until all the matter which 
had been kept in the cesophagus had passed out little by 
little. He had tried the treatment recommended by 
Gerard of injecting oil, but he did not think there was 
anything like waiting and feeding on a soft food for a 
length of time until the cesophagus recovered its tone so 
to speak, and began to contract upon the mass it was 
endeavouring to swallow. 

With regard to the disease of the liver in birds, he 
had had it submitted to him as tuberculosis of the liver, 
and he had always given itas his dictum that the condi- 
tion was due to this coccidic disease of the liver. He 
had a case once of tuberculosis in a swan, and he attri- 
buted that to the bird having snapped up the expectora- 
tions of human beings who used te trequent the pond 
where the swan was kept. ne gener on behalf of the 
Society he was sure they were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Angwin for bringing the cases before them and for 
thereby initiating what had proved a very interesting 
and instructive discussion. 


An ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE, 


A letter had been received from the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons asking to be informed of any re- 
solution the Society might have passed with reference to 
the obtaining of a fresh Act of Parliament authorising, 
among other things, the charging of an annual registra- 
tion fee. 

The PresIDENT remarked that this matter was 


touched upon briefly at their last meeting, but he © 


thought the question was one on which they ought to 
express a definite opinion one way or the other. Per- 
sonally he considered it essential that the Royal College 
should have at its command ample funds with which 
to guide matters affecting the profession aright, and the 
imposing of an annual registration fee of a guinea would 
help very materially to that end. They all knew that 
money was the sinews of war, and that without it they 
could do very little. At present there were several 
matters which ought to be dealt with much more effi- 
ciently than they were. Their interests, for instance, 
were frequently before the legislature of the country 
and it was most important that in the passing of new 
Acts of Parliament, and the granting of Charters to 
towns for their further and more efficient: self-govern- 
ment, the interests of the veterinary profession should 
be fully considered. This was a matter which the Col- 
lege could do much more efficiently if it had the neces- 
sary financial resources at its command ; and he for one 
thought it was quite time the members of their profes- 
sion put their hands to the plough and furnished the 
Council with a guinea a year in the shape of a registra- 
tion fee to help it prosecute its work. He also suggest- 
ed that they should take a vote on the question that day 
because it would strengthen the hands of the Council 
to know it had a large and influential Society like theirs 
behind it. 

Mr. E. WuitLry Baker said he should like to move 
that they as a Society viewed with satisfaction the pro- 
jected action that was about to be taken on this matter, 
and that the Royal College be informed the proposed 
action had their cordial support. 

Mr. Gana seconded. 

Mr. Vixtar, as a member of the Council, desired to 
say how pleased he was that their Society was going 
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to endorse the council’s action in this matter. He could 
tell them from an experience of some ten years on the 
Council that the latter body was urgently in need of 
funds to carry on even its present work. They were a 
small profession, and had to compete with other and 
more powerful bodies who were continually trying to 
divert the duties of veterinary surgeons into their own 
hands. To counteract this required organisation and 
money. They had got the organisation but they had 
not got the funds, and he could say confidently that if 
the profession found the money they would fight to the 
backbone on its behalf. There was quackery, and al- 
though he was afraid they could not altogether suppress 
this they could at all events control it. But more than 
anything else there was the practising by unqualified 
persons which was doing so much to injure the veteri- 
nary profession, and particularly the younger members; 
and for the sake of the younger members of the profes- 
sion—if for no other reason, the older members ought to 
willingly subscribe their guinea a year as was now pro- 
posed. (Hear, hear.) 

The PrEsIDENT warmly supported the proposition, 
and on being put to the vote it was carried unanimously 
amid applause. 

Mr. WuitLey BAKER remarked that while they were 
on this subject there was another matter he should like 
to bring forward. He was given to understand that 
before they could impose an annual registration fee it 
would be necessary for them to obtain a fresh Act of 
Parliament, and that being so he should like the Coun- 
cil to also censider the desirability of at the same time 
obtaining exemption from service upon juries. (Hear, 
hear. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that there was no reason 
why this matter should not also be incorporated in the 
new Act of Parliament for which he hoped they were 
soon going to apply, and no doubt there were many 
other things which might be dealt with at the same 
time. 

Mr. Hunting observed that the question had been 
asked as to what the Council would do with all this 
money when they got it, but he could assure them that 
there were plenty of ways in which they could spend it 
to the advantage of the profession. As an illustration 
of the financial resources at the disposal of some of the 
other professions, he reminded them that the British 
Medical Association had an income of ’£25,000 a year. 


Under the heading of general business Mr. Livesey 
gave notice that at the next meeting he would propose 
that a resolution be sent to the Board of Agriculture 
asking that Johne’s Disease might be scheduled asa 
disease under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act 
of 1894. Mr. J. T. Angwin seconded. 

The PrestpENT remarked that the Hon. Secretary 
would no doubt see that the proposition was duly placed 
on the agenda for the next meeting. 

Two operations in Abdominal Surgery were then per- 
formed by Mr. Henry Gray, upon two small patients 
which were brought to the meeting room for that pur- 


The operator’s non-restraint methods whilst putting 
the animals under chloroform, in fact the demonstra- 
tions throughout, proved most interesting and instruc- 
tive to those present. 

The PrestpENT on behalf of members cordially 
thanked Mr. Gray for his demonstrations, and the latter 
briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. Livesey proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for his conduct in the chair. 

This was seconded by Mr. Stuart and carried by 
acclammation, and Mr. Roberts in reply said he had 
himself to thank the members for their presence and 


support. 


Prior to the business part of the day’s proceedings, 
the President (Mr. R. Roberts) entertained the members 
and visitors to luncheon at the Hotel. A _ recherché 
repast was placed upon the tables, and subsequently 
cigars were handed round. It was also desired by the 
genial host that the only toast should be that of “The 
King,” but Mr. Hunting voiced the feelings of the com- 

any when he remarked that they must acknowledge the 
hospitalit of the President. e hardly liked to say 
what he thought of Mr. Roberts in the latter’s presence. 
but he did know there was not much higher praise to be 
bestowed upon any man than to say he was a jolly good 
fellow (app). In drinking the health of their Chairman 
and host, they desired to thank him for his hospitality 
and to wish him every success. 

The toast was received with acclamation. 

Mr. Roserts in returning thanks, said he was really 
pleased to see them all there,and he only wished they 
were double the number. What Mr. Hunting had said 
of himself was far too kind. He could only claim to be 
exactly one of themselves. No one could feel better 
towards his professional brethren than he did, and he 
could assure them that he was heartily glad to see so 
many there that day. He also hoped they would have 
a successful year as a Society (Applause). 

J. Atex. Topp, Hon. See. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND. 


The Session was opened on Wednesday, Oct. 2, and 
the introductory address was delivered by Prof. J. F. 
Craig, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. Sir Charles Cameron, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the College, presided, in the nn 
avoidable absence of Sir C. Nixon, President. The 
attendance included: Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., Vice- 
President Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction ; Prof. Mettam, Principal; Sir Andrew 
Reid, Dr. Joseph M‘Grath, Sir H. Swanzy, Mr. T. P. 
Gill, Sir John Moore, Messrs. W. H. Wilkinson, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; W. Field, M.P. ; Prof. Cadie, Prof. Swift, 
Paine Johnston, Dr. Roche, Dr. Gordon, R. Freeman, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; M. Cantrell, Col. Steele, M. H. Dobbyn, 
M R.C.V.S.; Capt. Pallin, F.R.C.V.S.; M. Hedley, 
F.R.C.V.S.; Prof. M‘Clelland, Richard G. Cardon, 
Major Odlum, James M‘Kenny, M.R.C.V.S.; J. Peard, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Sir CHarLes CAMERON welcomed Mr. Russell, and 
acknowledged the deep interest which he, as well as 
his predecessor, had evinced in the welfare of the 
College. 

Prof. MeTTaM said that the past year was the best 
they had had since the College was established. Last 
year the number of new students entering the College 
exceeded that of any other College in the United King- 
dom. The number on the books exceeded 150; the 
number proceeding to examination 154, and the number 
who passed, 90. The number of graduates of the past 
session amounted to 11. They had succeeded in obtain- 
ing more than their fair share of public appointments. 
Five of their recent graduates had entered the Army 
between Oetober, 1906, and September, 1907 ; and at 
the last examination for commissions there were 15 
candidates for five vacancies, and the five were filled by 
students who had taken their whole course, or part of 
their training, in this College. (Applause). In addition 
their students had also had their share in the lucrative 
appointments in the dependencies of the Empire. They 
had sent four of their recent graduates away—two to 
India, one into the Malay Federated States, and one to 
Rhodesia. In addition, three of their recent graduates 
had been appointed to the Staff of Veterinary Depart- 
ment inIreland. Of these three, one had already won 
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a commission in the Army. So he thought they could 
claim that they had no need to be ashamed of their 
record. (Appiause.) 

Mr. T. W. Russett then distributed the following 
medals and other prizes, comprised in the Honours 
List, 1907 (the first prize winner getting a silver medal 
and the second a bronze medal) :—- 


Class D.—Veterinary Medicine : (1) R. F. Stirling; (2) 
A. Monro. Surgery: (1) R. F. Stirling; (2) A. Monro. 
Obstetrics: R. F. Stirling, Bronze Medal. Clinique: A. 
Monro, Silver Medal. Meat Inspection: R. F. Stirling, 
Bronze Medal. V.M.A.I. Medal (First place in Final 
Professional Examination): R. F. Stirling, M.R.C.V.S._ 

Class C.—Pathology and Bacteriology: (1) D. T. Mit- 
chell; (2) F.C. Ryan. Materia Medica, etc: (1) D. T. 
Mitchell; (2) J. M‘Birney. Hygiene and Dietetics: (1) 
KE. M. Swiney; (2) D. T. Mitchell. 

Class B.—Senior Anatomy: (1) B. H. Mellon: (2) C. 


Armstrong. Histology: B. H. Mellon, Bronze Medal. 
Physiology: (1) B. H. Mellon; (2) J. Fox. Stable 
Management: (1) C. M‘Cara-Finnie; (2) W. St. J. F. 
M‘Cartney. 


Class 4.—Bursary, value £21: D. Meadows. Junior 
Anatomy: (1) D. Meadows; (2) C. H. Bryans. | Chemis- 
try: (1) A. Kirkpatrick; (2) D. Meadows. Practical 
Chemistry: D. Meadows, Bronze Medal. Biology: (1) 


D. Meadows; (2) C. H. Bryans. 


ADDRESS. 
By Prof. J. F. Crata, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 


Prof. Crate said he proposed to deal with the subject 
of veterinary education. A study of its aims and 
objects, its present condition and its relation to the pros- 
ects of the veterinary profession, should prove interest- 
ing and instructive to all whose attention is drawn to 
veterinary work. 

Education is, as I understand it, the training of the 
reasoning mind, the eye, the ear, all the special senses, 
and the hands, for a special purpose. In veterinary 
education the student is trained, among other things, to 
recognise the various diseased conditions to which the 
domesticated animals are subject, to apply the appropri- 
ate forms of treatment, to discover and advise pre- 
ventive measures in the case of preventable diseases, to 
take charge of these animals in health, and keep them 
under the most hygienic conditions, and to recognise 
the normal and abnormal appearances in the carcases 
after death. The powers of observation are developed 
and directed in the right path ; the proper deductions 
to be made from phenomena observed and indicated, 
and the student placed in a position to take advantage 
of the experience of others and profit thereby. His 
hands are also trained to the manipulations required in 
the various forms of research work into normal and 
pathological conditions and in surgical operations. The 
text-books employed, the lectures delivered, the demon- 
strations given, and the various tasks deputed to the 
student in the College are ail intended to ‘nerease his 
efficiency and ability in his professional career. Veteri- 
nary science is essentially a science of observation. and 
therefore, the education of the student must be above 
all things practical. Books and lectures are only of 
service in conveying ideas from one individual to 
another. They act as guides. It is by personal exami- 
nation of the objects described that true knowledge is 
obtained. In anatomy, e.g., the knowledge of the des- 
cription of a bone, a text-book is not of much value in 
itself. It is familiarity with the appearance of the bone 
that panes the practitioner to detect any abnormality 
that has appeared in connection with it. \ The descrip- 
tion of an operation does not give the student the 
proper conception if the description is given without 
the performance, Manipulations in the preparation of 
histological sections may be described in detail ; but 


actual practice of these manipulations is absolutel 
necessary in the training of the student in a thoroug 
knowledge of his work. The veterinarian must be prac- 
tical. It is on his results that he is jedeed, and his 
knowledge must, therefore, be gained from his own 
observations and manipulations more than from mere 
book lore. Theories that are not working hypotheses 
had far better be thrown on to the scrap-heap of useless 
literature than dished up for the training of the veteri- 
nary surgeon. Now, just as the individual veterinarian 
is judged by results, so also is his education. If the 
latter be thorough and the objects desired of it at- 
tained, then the services of the member of the — 
sion will be in great demand and his prospects bright. 
The veterinary profession in the British Isles is still 
in its early youth. It was only first legally recognised 
in 1844, when it obtained the Charter of Incorporation. 
It is governed by the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, its Council being selected by ballot from among 
its members. The Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons is now the only body in the British Isles which 
grants diplomas for the practice of veterinary medicine 
and surgery. There is only one portal, there is no back- 
door into the profession, and its members are naturally 
very proud of this possession. The Royal College pre- 
scribes the course of veterinary education which is dis- 
pensed at each of its five recognised schools and insti- 
tutes—the examinations conducted by its own Board of 
Examiners. These examiners are all extern, and for 
the most part drawn from members of the profession. 
Since the inception of the Royal College the standard of 
education has markedly improved, and the course been 
lengthened from eighteen months to four years. The 
education has kept pace with the progress of veterinary 
science, and although at the present time it compares 
very favourably with that of its sister profession, it is 
very probable that it will require to make further ad- 
vances as circumstances demand. Before the student 
now enters upon his curriculum he must pass a prelim- 
inary examination at least equal to that demanded by 
the General Medical Council. The student must there- 
fore have a good grounding in general knowledge before 
he begins the study of his professional work. The course 
of professional studies prescribed has been carefully 
arranged in such a manner that the subjects will follow 
one another in perfect sequence ; that the subjects 
dealt with in the earlier portion of the curriculum ma 
assist the student in mastering the later studies whic 
are more directly connected witb the work of the veteri- 
narian. It would appear at the first glance that some 
of the subjects of the first year have very little to do 
with veterinary work, but if the student looks more 
carefully he will recognise their importance. Thus che- 
wistry acts as a basis of our knowledge of drugs in 
materia medica, and gives us an insight into the reac- 
tions with which we desire to become familiar in phy- 
siology, pathology, and medicine. Biology offers an 
introduction to comparative Anatomy, and to the ap- 
pearances of poisonous and medicinal plants, and of 
vegetable and animal parasites. Great attention is 
devoted in the course to bacteriology, hygiene, preven- 
tive medicine, and pathology. At the end of each acade- 
mical year the student must submit himself to examina- 
tion. These examirations are held by the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons twice a year in each ot the 
Colleges. The examinations are written, oral, and prac- 
tical. The student must satisfy the examiners as to his 
proficiency in each of the subjects prescribed for the 
particular year in which he is placed, otherwise he must 
take the whole examination over again. These examina- 
tions afford a very searching test of the knowledge of 
the student, and necessitate an equal amount of atten- 
tion to all the subjects studied. The system of educa- 


tion must also be fairly uniform throughout the schools 
since the examining body is the same for all and entirely 
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external. When the student has sed the four pro- 
fessional examinations he is cuniiak ts diploma. The 
vast improvement in veterinary education is being re- 
marked on every hand, and the higher training of the 
present day graduate stands out in marked contrast with 
that which his predecessor received in the earlier days. 
This is especially to be noticed when one comes across 
the old practitioner, who has not attempted to keep him- 
self abreast of the times, and who has probably paid 
very little attention to veterinary studies or literature 
since he left college. As a result of this great improve- 
ment British Universities are beginning to rechgnise 
this as a scientific calling, to extend the benefit of Uni- 
versity degrees to members of the profession, and to 
affiliate the Veterinary College. 

But while the standard of education is high, a few 
alterations in the system might be made with advan- 
tage :—(1) Supervision of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons over the teaching in the schools should 
be enforced. This supervision would cause the system 
of teaching to become much more uniform. (2) Stable 
management should be removed from the second year 
and put down as a preliminary subject. This change 
would prevent unsuitable men from entering upon the 
curriculum, and would also avoid the anomaly of 
groom’s work being placed upon the same scientific level 
as anatomy or physiology at the professional examina- 
tion. Hygiene could then be taken in the second year, 
and clinical medicine and surgery studied not only in 
the fourth but also in the third year. (3) Pupilage 
should be insisted upon or highly recommended to every 
student, either before entrance to the College or between 
the sessions. He would thus be enabled to observe for 
himself typical clinical cases, especially among cattle, 
sheep, and pigs—-cases which it would be impossible to 
show him at College. I hinted a moment ago that the 
teaching schools are not at present directly under the 
supervision of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. There are five veterinary schools in the British 
isles—-two in England, two in Scotland, and one in Ire- 
land. They have no connection one with the other, and 
are in no way assisted by monetary grants from the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Of these one 
only—the Glasgow College—is a proprietary school, the 
others are each controlled by a board of governors. The 
oldest is the London College, established in 1793, the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, was found- 
ed in 1823, and the Liverpool Veterinary school and the 
College in which we are now gathered, are of very recent 
formation. Up till about seven years ago all the veteri- 
narians in [Ireland received their professional education 
in Great Britain. Although previous attempts had 
been made to cause a college to be instituted in this 
country, they failed until a very great enthusiasm was 
infused into the movement, and Mr. John Morley, the 
Chief Secretary at that time, was approached and con- 
verted to the necessity of a college in this most agricul- 
tural country. Then a Royal Charter was obtained in 
1895 and a Board of Governors created under the Crown. 
A grant of £15,000 was given. The College was estab- 
lished in 1900, and controlled by the Board of Governors, 
under the able presidency of Sir Christopher Nixon, 
Bart. It is a very remarkable circumstance that the 
establishment of a College in Ireland should be of such 
recent occurrence. Ireland depends largely for its pros- 
perity upon agriculture, and its studs, herds, and flocks 
require more careful attention in these days of keen 
competition in order that they may attain their fullest 
development. It would, therefore, seem reasonable to 
suppose that the authorities would see in the interests 
of agriculture to create for themselves the veterinarians 
to whom they should entrust the care of their live stock, 
and would endeavour to encourage investigations into 
obscure infectious diseases rampant in various parts of 
the country in order to obtain a proper idea of the 


nature of these diseases, their means of spread, and their 
methods of eradication and prevention. 

As a teaching institution the College is justifying its 
existence. Since its establishment the students have 
increased in number from 28 to 160, and of these the 
large majority are Irishmen. As the increase in num- 
bers occurred, it was found that we were frequently 
cramped for space, and on many occasions a class had to 
be cancelled because of all the lecture rooms being occu- 
jied. <A laboratory for practical chemistry, a read- 
ing room, a library and museum, a board room, and 
other accessories were urgently required. A further 
grant was therefore asked for in order to complete the 
College buildings, and it speak volumes for the persever- 
ance and persistence of those who preside over the for- 
tunes of the institution that the Department has at last 
loosened its purse strings. Within the last few months 
a sum of money has been given to supply the long-felt 
wants of the College, and in a short time this school 
should be unexcelled in the British Isles as a teaching 
veterinary college. It will also be well equipped to 
carry out original research work and take up the mann- 
facture of sera and vaccines in application to the detec- 
tion and prevention of various diseases among the lower 
animals, As it is, this College has done much good 
work in its investigations into white scour in calves, red 
water in cattle, tuberculosis, and several parasitic affec- 
tions among cattle and sheep. Whether the school will 
be able to maintain itself when it becomes fully equip- 
ved remains to be seen. If it is expected to carry out 
investigations on a large scale it will require further 
subsidies for its upkeep. An experimental farm would 
be necessary, and even now would be beneficial. 

Certain steps have been taken to affiliate this College 
with the Royal University of Jreland, but the 
arrangements have not been completed. I hope, 
however, very soon to learn of this affiliation, and 
to note that recognition of the usefulness of this institu- 
tion and its graduates has culminated in the offer of 
degrees in veterinary medicine and surgery to encourage 
veterinary education in the country. 

After the student has finished his course and obtained 
his diploma, what are his prospects? What position 
can he hope to obtain? Are there any vacancies for 
hin? The profession has shown its economic value to 
the State and to the individual client, it has been and is 
the means of removing disease and relieving suffering 
animals, and is in the best position by virtue of trainin 
to control the milk and meat supply of the people an 
deal with diseases of animals communicable to man, and 
so to protect the public health. These are the claims 
which the veterinarian has justified, and the work pro- 
perly belonging to his sphere is falling more and more 
to his lot. He may, therefore, obtain an outlet for 
his energies either in private practice or public appoint- 
ments. 

Some years ago when the electric trams and motor 
cars were introduced it was prophesied that horses would 
disappear altogether from the face of the earth and be- 
come as extinct as the dodo, and that veterinary sur- 
geons would require to turn their hands and attention 
to some other form of work if they wished to obtain a 
living. By the advent of the electric car, the horse has 
almost entirely been displaced from tram haulage. 
Motor cars have replaced a few light harness horses, but 
for the heavier form of traction the horse has proved 
the more suitable. The motor bus is disappearing from 
the streets of our large cities and the borse is coming 
into greater demand. One of the largest firms of job- 
masters in London owning thousands of horses and 
possessing their own motor factory has been driven to 
the conclusions expressed by their chairman at their 
annual meeting that a “ moderate load for a moderate 
distance can be more cheaply conveyed by horse power 
than by motor traction.” The motor car has not in any 
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way affected the hunter, the racehorse, or the polo 

ny, and there is every reason to believe that the sports 
or which these animals are kept and bred will always 
remain as popular as they are or ever have been. If 
you wish for any evidence on the point, look for a 
moment at the success and number of entries at the 
last Dublin Horse Show, or the recent International 
Show at Olympia. The prospects’ for veterinary prac- 


tice among horses are at the present time very bright, 


much brighter than they were a few years ago, on 
account of the motor bogey. Horses were never more 
=, and hence greater care must be taken of 
them. 

Cattle now receive a large share of attention from the 
veterinarian, and there is no indication of any decline in 
their number. Competition with other countries has 
not caused a depreciation in the home-reared and home- 
fed animals. fen the home stock foreign dealers are 
constantly requiring supplies to improve the breed of 
cattle in other lands, and as a result home bred cattle 
command good prices. Hence the greater need for pre- 
venting losses and for the advice of the veterinarian in 
questions of hygiene and preventive medicine. In 
addition, canine practice is on the increase. The ser- 
vices of the veterinary surgeon are now more in demand 
for the treatment of the smaller animals, and this por- 
tion of the practice is one of the most lucrative. Econo- 
mic principles in these cases do not so much enter into 
the question of treatment, and hence a freer hand is 
allowed than in the cases of horses and cattle. 

It has also been stated that private practice is suffer- 
ing more and more from empirics and quack medicine 
vendors. They are, like the poor, always with us. They 
are able to impose upon a gullible public. The public 
have not been sufficiently well educated in matters ap- 
pertaining to health and disease to realise the true value 
of the frauds that are constantly being put on them. 
They salve their conscience when an animal turns sick 
by giving it some cheap medicine in a bottle, and think 
they have done well if they have saved the fee of the 
veterinarian, even though it be at the cost of the life of 
the patient. It is probable that in the near future 
greater powers will be obtained by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to deal with such cases, and the 
public will be saved from the impositions to which they 
are subject at the present time. A large proportion of 
the graduates of this College are now in practice in Ire- 
land, and there are yet very extensive areas of the coun- 
try which are without the benefit of the services of a 
veterinarian. 

But if there has been very little improvement in the 
amount of private practice, the number of public ap- 
pointments is rapidly increasing. In the Army Veteri- 
nary Service vacancies frommnall occur, and there is a 
constant demand for suitable men. At the last exam- 
ination for commissions 15 candidates appeared for five 
vacancies, and all the successful men were either in part 
or throughout the whole of their course students of this 
institution. Under the Departments of Agriculture, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, appointments for 
veterinary officers are from time to time offered, and it 
1s very probably that these will very shortl become 
much more numerous. The veterinary oni 4 of these 
departments | were instituted to control and eradicate 
contagious diseases among animals, and they have done 
excellent work. By their action cattle plague, foot and 
mouth disease, bovine pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, and, 
more recently, epizootic lymphangitis, are now non- 
existent in the British Isles. The latter disease made 
its undesirable pate among the horses in this 
country after the South African War, and only by the 


vigilance of the officers of the Department, and the|h 


assistance of private practitioners has that pest been 
removed from our shores. The last case in Ireland was 
dealt with as long ago as January of last year. One 


might think that as the number of contagious diseases 
declined the veterinary staff would become depleted in 
the same proportion. Butthat is not so. The country 
must always be guarded against the importation of 
diseases from foreign countries, and there are yet very 
many contagious diseases left which have not been 
tackled. 

The contagious diseases at present scheduled under 
the Diseases of Animals Act for Ireland, and existing in 
the country areglanders, anthrax, sheep scab, swine fever, 
and parasitic mange. 

The eradication of glanders, a disease not only caus- 
ing serious loss among horses, but also one which is 
transmissible to man, it being seriously considered. In 
Ireland the action of the authorities in the matter is 
worthy of commendation. Not only are clinically 
affected animals destroyed but also all in-contact 
animals which have reacted to the mallein test, and 
steps have been taken to exclude further importation of 
the disease into the country. It is expected that within 
a reasonable time glanders will also disappear from 
Ireland. Anthrax, on account of its method of 
and propagation, will never in our time be completely 
removed. The other three contagious diseases will no 
doubt exercise the minds and energies of the veterinar- 
ians attached to the Department for a long time to 
come. Other diseases which will require to be taken up 
and scheduled are tuberculosis, contagious abortion, red- 
water, perhaps Johne’s disease, and diseases among 
horses and cattle due to verminous parasites. 

The time is now ripe to deal with tuberculosis. It is 
a disease which is common to both man and animal, and 
it has been sufficiently shown that animal tuberculosis 
has been and is constantly being transmitted to the 
human subject. It is doing great damage to the stock 
of the country, and probably at least 30 per cent. of the 
milch cows are affected. The veterinary surgeon is in a 
position both to control and eradicate this scourge 
among cattle. No doubt a considerable amount of 
money will be required for the purpose, but that steps 
must be taken by the Treasury, and that very shortly, 
to deal with the disease is apparent to anyone who has 
watched recent developments, for two reasons (1) It 
affects the agricultural interests of the country ; (2) it 
has been proved a very real danger to the public health. 
The veterinary staffs of these departments will therefore 
need further increase in strength. 

During the past year two of the graduates of this Col- 
lege were successful in obtaining ie or gy under 
the Department of Agriculture in Ireland. In the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Empire the 
veterinarian is held in high esteem, and is in increasin 
demand. The Agricultural Departments of Sout 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Civil, Veterinary 
Departments in India are constantly adding to their 
staff. Four of our graduates went out to appointments 
abroad during the past twelve months. At home also 
local authority and corporate appointments are from 
time to time being made. The veterinarian is being 
acknowledged as the most suitable officer to supervise 
the meat and milk supply of the people. The Corpora- 
tions of Dublin, London, Liverpool, Shefiield, 
and a few others have all their own veterinary inspec- 
tors. Last year Belfast and Newcastle-on-Tyne followed 
suit, and soon every large city in the British Isles will 
have its own veterinary Public Health Department pre- 
sided over by a veterinary surgeon. 

I think, gentlemen, I have adduced sufficient evidence 
to show that the veterinarian has still a wide field of 
labour opened to him, and that that field is gradually 
extending. The number of members in the profession, 

owever, is not increasing at the same rate. The yearly 
obituary list almost balances the yearly number of 
graduates entering the profession. t year the death 


rate was greater than the number of new graduates from 
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all the colleges combined. For many years there has 
been a decline in the yearly list of entrants, and its 
cause can be assigned partly to the increase in the 
standard of examinations and the increased length of 
the course, and p rtly to the popular belief that the 
work of the veterinarian was declining, as the horse, 
his chief patient, was soon to disappear. When this 
popular belief has been dispelled probably the number 
of students attending will again increase, and a suffi- 
cient yearly output of graduates will be forthcoming. 
At the same time the students must not suppose that 
these appointments offered are easy to obtain. The man 
who does well in his classes and his examinations, is the 
one whose services will be required. We have no room 
for sluggards in the profession, and it behoves every 
man to make the most of his time and prepare himself 
for his calling. In conclusion, then, I may safely say 
that the prospects of the profession were never brighter, 
that the sphere of its usefulness is gradually extending, 
and it rests with you students to take advantage of those 
prospects by acquiring the necessary knowledge and 
forming the ground-work on which your after career is 
to be built. (Applause.) 


Col. STEELE proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Craig for his interesting and instructive lecture, and 
for the encouraging way in which he had dealt with the 
subject. 

Mr. J. M‘Kenny, M.R.C.V.S., seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

The Earl of FinGAtL, on behalf of the governors and 
students of the College, thanked Mr. Russell for coming 
to the College and for the interest he tuok in their 
work. The question of tuberculosis was so important 
in this country that he could not but believe that the 
Vice-President of the Department would devote a con- 
siderable amount of his attention to it, and in no better 
way could he do that than by encouraging this insti- 
tution. 

Mr. M. HepLeEy seconded the vote of thanks, and 
said the more Mr. Russell knew of the members of the 
veterinary profession, the more he would appreciate 
them. On several occasions when he (Mr. Hedley) had 
come to thelr gatherings he had noticed that when 
the prizes were being distributed the medals were 
handed in twos, threes, or fours to the one student. 
That either meant there was a lack of energy or that 
there was one premier mind. He was very much in- 
clined—without depreciating the premier mind—to 
think that there was rather a lack of energy sometimes. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. W. Russet, M.P., who was loudly applauded, 
said : 1t so happened that although I have been in office 
for three or four months, to-day I make my first ap- 
pearance outside the walls of the House of Commons 
as of the (Hear, hear,) In 
my life, as you know, have made a great many 
speeches— 

The Chairman : You have, and good ones. (Laughter). 

Mr. RusseEii: Probably good and bad, but I confess 
that the Department is likely to introduce me to an 
entirely new arena. First of all, the connection be- 
tween the Department and this institution is a very 
close one. It is a financial connection, and that is 
usually a very important one. You were kind enough 
in your opening address to tell the students that the 
Department had done something in the past, and you 
hinted in a kindly way that they were expected to do 
more in the future. ell, that is always the way with 
people who get something. (Laughter.) They are al- 
ways looking for more. Now the Department is often 
udged very harshly, but just let me recall what the 

epartment has already done for this Institution. It 


was established by my friend, Mr. Morley, and in the 
Act of 1899 we were charged with the duty of settin 
aside £15,000 for this College. Now, we went beyon 
the Act of Parliament. It did not prohibit us from 
giving more, and we gave £5000 more. Sir Christopher 
Nixon—whose absence I greatly lament to-day on per- 
sonal grounds—-he was good enough to write to me 
stating the cause of it--we gave £5000 in excess of the 
grant that was mandatory on us—Sir Christopher Nixon 
came looking for more (Laughter), and he got another 
£5000, making £10,000. (Applause). He gave up my 
right honourable friend, the late Vice-President, evi- 
dently as a bad job, but the moment I was in office, the 
moment I took the chair in the Department, Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon turned up with Prof. Mettam and boldly 
faced the difficulty, and asked for another grant. 
(Laughter.) Well, he got it. (Loud applause.) In all 
the Department has contributed £26,500 to this insti- 
tution. That is not a great sum when you look at what 
had to be done and has to be done, but at all events, as 
Sir Christopher Nixon was good enough to tell me the 
other day, it was a very good beginning. (Laughter 
and applause.) I think so, too. That is one link in 
the chain that binds us to the College. There is another, 
and it is of even more importance, and it was profess- 
iona! as well as financial. 

We also gave, at the same time as we gave the last 
donation, a sum of £200 a year for the purpose of carry- 
ing on research, especially in regard to Sen cattle. That 
is a temporary grant, but it touches upon a departinent 
of work that is of tremendous importance, and, I think, 
the Department were well advised—-we were well ad- 
vised by our expert advisers—in stipulating that that 
grant of £200 a year, I think it was for five years— 

Mr. T. P. GILL was understood to dissent. 

Mr. Russet: Then it is so much the worse for the 
Department, because the time is indefinite and can 
extended. This grant is of special importance The atten- 
tion of the veterinary profession in this country has been 
largely devoted in the past, and naturally devoted, I 
suppose, to horses. 1 don’t believe in the theory that 
horses are going to disappear. I know the motor ’bus, 
I have heard it. (Laughter.) I back the horse. (Ap- 

lause. But even if the horse were to largely disappear, 
et me point out to the students before me that here in 
Ireland there is a very large field outside horses. You 
have cattle, sheap, and swine ; it is of enormons import- 
ance to the farmers and people of Ireland. And I for 
one state distinctly here that the Department would 
greatly rejoice to see an extension of work in the direc- 
tion of live stock. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Git: And poultry, too. 

Mr. RussetL: What I want to point out to you is 
this: that Ireland has a tremendous interest in the live 
stock of this country, and I am perfectly certain that 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds are lost 
annually by the farmers of Ireland from the wart, first 
of all, of veterinary services. There are large tracts of 
Ireland where there is no such thing as a veterinary 
officer at all, the outside districts, and cattle die in 
hundreds of thousands because no assistance can be pro- 
cured. It has not been the habit to study that branch 
to the same extent as the other branches. Even if the 
horse disappears there is no reason why the veterinary 
profession should suffer at all ; there is a large and im- 

ortant field outside the domain of horses altogether. 

his is the work that the Department had in mind—I 
want to make that perfectly clear—it was the diseases of 
live stock that the Department had in mind when they 
made this grant of £200 a year for an indefinite time. 
That was what was principally contemplated, and [ ho 
I may say that there is a large field in that direction in 
which the Department would be glad to assist you. 

This College is of recent formation, and from the re- 
port that we have had to-day, its progress has been 
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almost phenomenal. I think for a college to have been 
started a few years ago, and to be carrying off the prizes 
of the profession as this College has been within that 
recent time, is highly to the credit not only of the pro- 
fessors, but of the students. (Hear, hear.) There are 
people who think that the money. of the Department, 

-for example, should not have been invested in a college 
for general veterinary education, and that so far as the 
Department was concerned it should be primarily con- 
cerned about supplying veterinary officers for Ireland 
only. I don’t hold that opinion. I see no reason why 
the students of this College should not capture the 
prizes in the Army and all over the Empire if they can, 
while I freely admit that the Department must have 
Ireland in view primarily as the country of the greatest 
importance itself. 

Now there is another class of people who hold—and 
this has been pressed upon me —that Irish appointments 
should only be given to Irishmen, and to the students 
of this College. (Applause). Let me say frankly that I 
do not agree with that. [am for an open field. (Hear, 
hear.) But let me say this. This question of patronage 
is a very thorny one, and I find it especially so in Ire- 
land, aud especially so in the Department. I do not 
propose to enter upon it here: but I wish to say this— 
that when the Department was first instituted there 
were a great many offices in the Department that had 
to be filled perforce and of necessity by people not 
belonging to Gad That was a necessity that could 
not be got over. But a good deal of water has gone 
under the bridge since then ; and if this College is to be 
of service at all, surely we ought to be able to get Irish- 
men now for these appointments. All that I can say 
about it is this—and I say it most emphatically—I have 
made within the last four months something like twenty 
appointments of various kinds—five of them were in the 
veterinary service—and I have not appointed a man 
who was not an Irishman. (Loud applause.) I wish to 
say this, that I decline altogether to tie my hands or to 
tie the hands of the Department, and say that I won’t 
appoint an Englishman or a Scotsman ; I won’t tie my 
hands in that way. We must get the best service that 
we can; but I do say that in a country like this— 
Heaven knows, I think there are plenty of people to 
belittle it unjustly and unduly, «nd [ am not going to 
do it—(Applause)—but in a country like Ireland, where 
there is so much to be done, where so many things have 
absolutely to be re-made ; because that is the fact, and 
where this work of remaking things has been going on 
for some time—I speak for myself and for the Depart- 
ment—and, whilst not binding myself and not bind- 
ing the Department, I say that wherever we can get 
Irishmen for the appointments not only ought we to do 
it, but I will take care that it is done. (Applause). So 
far in all the something like twenty appointments I 
have been called upon to make since I became Vice- 
President of the Department, it has been possible to 
find Irishmen for them. 

[have little else to say. I have come here to-day to 
make practically what is my first public appearance out- 
side Parliament as the Vice-President of the Depart- 

ment. I want to assure the governors of this College 
and the students that not only is the tie between the 
Department and the College of very great importance 
but they may rest assured that in everything concerning 
the work of the College they will find the keenest sym- 

athy and the strongest —s on the part of the 

epartment. (Applause). ere are proposals in the 
country just now affecting this profession. One of 
them comes from the Count exford, where it is 
proposed to apply the principles of the Medical Chari- 
ties Act to this profession and to carry aid into the 
most remote parts of Ireland by means of Count 
Council officers. That is a matter for discussion. i 


wish to assure you personally that I shall take the 
deepest interest in this College, and I am perfectly sure 
that I speak for all my colleagues in the Department 
when I say this. (Applause.) 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


The Eighty-fifth Session was opened on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 2nd, when the inaugural address 
was delivered by Mr. James Fraser, F.R.C.V.S., St. 
Albans, Herts., ex-President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Sir William Turner, K.C.B., 
LL.D., Principal of the Edinburgh University, occupied 
the chair, and there was a large attendance, including 
members of the teaching staff of the College, repre- 
sentatives of the Edinburgh Corporetion, members 
of the veterinary profession, and friends of the 
students. 

Principal Sir WILLIAM TURNER, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said: It is my pleasing duty to welcome the 
students to the Veterinary College at the beginning of 
this winter session, and this welcome extends itself not 
only to those who have been here in former years, but 
to those who are coming now for the first time : and on 
behalf of the Board of this College, and on behalf of 
those engaged in teaching in the College, I hope that 
the session which is now about to begin will be a pros- 
perous and useful session, and that you will acquire 
during the months that it occupies knowledge which 
will be of service to you throughout your professional 
career. We are favoured on this occasion with the 

resence of a gentleman who sat on those benches 
orty years ago—(applause)—and who has come to tell 
you something of the profession which he then studied, 
and which he now practises. I refer to Mr. Fraser. 
Mr. Fraser has lived a laborious life in the part of Eng- 
land in which he resides. He has held important offices 
both in the town he lives in and in connection with the 
Board of Agriculture, and educationally as a former 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
of which College you all hope to become members in 
course of time, so that Mr. Fraser can speak with a 
double authority—that of a successful practitioner and 
that of a former head of the important College that 
regulates the public affairs of the veterinary profession 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 


ADDRESS. 
By Mr. Fraser, F.R.C.V.S. , 


Mr. Fraser, who had a most cordial reception, said : 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—I realise that 
the Board which governs ths affairs of this College has 
paid mea great compliment in asking me to come and 
address this meeting this afternoon. It is a great 
pleasure, Sir William, to take any part, however small, 
in a ceremony over which you so graciously preside. 
Forty. years ago I was very much afraid of you. 
(Laughter.) At the examination table I soon learned 
that I had nothing to fear, that I should get justice, 
and probably mixed with generosity. (Applause). I 
am also very pleased to be associated with Principal 
Dewar. I conceive for him a high admiration, which 
almost extends to personal affection. And, gentleman, 
not the least of my pleasures is to meet you and some 
of my old colleagues in this theatre, and to place before 
you, as Sir William has so distinctly put it, the experi- 


ence I have gathered in life forty years practising as a 
member of the profession. 

That is my object, and that only ; and the title of my 
address, if I may give it the formality of a title, is “The 
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Success of a Veterinary Surgeon.” You will probably 
ask me, and | would in turn ask you, what we mean by 
success ; and [ an: a little bit doubtful if very many of 
us would agree as to our estimate of a successful veter- 
inary surgeon. I will answer that question a little later 
on ; but in the meantime I should like to put a question 
to you, Why have you gentlemen selected the veterin- 
ary profession as the career which you intend to follow 
in the remainder of your life? Probably the answer 
that I shou'd get from the majority of you would be, 
“Well, I like the profession and I have to make my 
living at something, and I may as well do it as a veter- 
inary surgeon as anything else.” I want to fasten your 
attention on that expression, for which I have nothing 
but contempt, “making a living.” Is that all that you 
have in mind when you select a calling in life? Does it 
meet all the requirements of the case? Does it answer 
all your ambitions that you simply provide sufticient 
food to nourish your body and clothing to protect it 
from the weather and a house over your head? Is that 
all?) I hope not, and the object that I have this after- 
noon will be to bring conviction to your minds, if I can, 
that there is something far worthier within your reach, 
if only I can persnade you, or you are persuaded your- 
selves, to aim after it. 

Society to-day, if you look at it from certain special 
points of view, is very complicated, disappointing, and 
even discouraging, but looked at from a larger point of 
view, taking a general view of it, there is much to fill us 
with encouragement and hope. Will you lend me your 
imagination just for a few minutes and fancy yourselves 
standing at some point of vantage where you can, as it 
were, take a bird’s-eye view of the human race. Look 
at the whole of it throughout all time, not a section, 
and just imagine that you see man as first he appears on 
this planet in a far-off horizon, acd you watch him as 
he proceeds, increasing in volume, if I may compare him 
to a stream or a river, or to a vast host, an army in- 
creasing in number as they march across the arena of 
life, and look at them closely and tell me what is the 
most prominent feature that see. I think it is ob- 
vious to every observer that the whole human family is 
engaged in a terrific struggle, and that struggle, as our 
fellow-countryman Thomas Carlyle put it,is a struggle 
for bread. But watch them a little more closely as they 
proceed further in their career, and you will see that 
there is another struggle of far greater interest, not 
possibly that they are conscious of, but which is con- 
stantly in operation, and which has produced the most 
marvellous results. I refer to the struggle from the 
incomplete to the more complete, from the imperfect 
to the more perfect ; and those who have the capacity 
for observation will watch it with the greatest 
interest. And observe what takes place! First you 
have the naked struggle for food, but presently man’s 
mind awakens, and he begins to exercise himself with 
the problems by which he is surrounded and he seeks 
tosolve them. What takes place is this, that he not 
only solves many of these problems but something very 
much better: the intellectual exercise which is called 
forth in the solntion of those problems results in his 
own intellectu:] development. (Applause.) 

A little later on another fact is noticeable, as Russell 
Wallace puts it, and I think he puts it very clearly, that 
at a certain period of his existence--when, we do not 
know, how, we do not know, but at a certain period of 
his existence man beconies a moral being. He says to 
himself, “I onght to do that,” and “I ought not to do 
the other.” See what happens. Very soun after that 
time men appear in the human family who rise up bead 
and shoulders above their fellows mentally and morally, 
and they become what are known in history as heroes, 
and their fellow-men in all parts of the world, fortun- 
ately for the human race, imitate them, emnlate them. 


There are some men to-day who say that because we. 


have not men of such prominence as in those days, there- 
fore the human family is no: making such progress as 
before. Now, sir, it is the very reverse. It is because 
we have thousands and tens of thousands of grand men: 
they would hundreds of years ago have been heroes, but 
to-day they are unnoticed because the average of the 
race isso much higher (Applause). [am glad you cheer, 
because that is a very gratifying circumstance, and 
althongh I am only applying it to the whole buman 
family it is applicable to the professions and the various 
callings of life. Now, an unfortunate thing happens. 
The human family soon divides itself, and please notice 
that all these divisions are artificial, not real; and 
how I wish that our statesmen and citizens gener- 
ally would recognise that these are but artificial divi- 
sions, the geographical, the lingual, the national. 
These are all artiticial lines separating men into sections 
and snb-sections, but all the while the human family is 
one, and the interests of one section are the interests of 
the whole. Oh that we would only get a hold of it, and 
get rid of that folly of ours which imagines that our sole 
interest is confined to our own people and our own nation 
and the people who use our own language. As a matter 
of fact it ought to be concentrated into the interests of 
the whole human race (Applause). 

What I want t» inspire yon with, if itis not presump- 
tious on my part to suppose that I can inspire you with 
anything, is this, that as you are joining the ranks to- 
day, very many of you, you are taking part in that vast 
host,and I want to inspire you with the ambition that, 
so far as it lies within your reach and power, you will 
hasten the progress of the whole human race (Applause). 
Now, I know what you will say, and I know what 
many who are listening to me will say, “ How ridiculous 
to address a class of veterinary students and to suggest 
to them that they can promote the interests of the 
human family.” There is nothing ridiculous about it. 
It is possible for each one, but on this condition—Get 
rid for ever of that idea of making a living. Realise and 
cherish the thought that you exist for a nobler purpose, 
and it is within the reach of all of you. 

I have selected two or three prominent men in modern 
history to confirm the view that I am trying to put be- 
fore you. The first I have selected is our own Sir 
Walter Scott, and I want to ask you, Could the author 
of the Waverley Novels ever have written “The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” which is the choicest of his works in 
my judgment, if his only aim in life was to make a liv- 
ing! The very question suggests the absurdity of such 
an idea. No great thing was ever accomplished in life 
with so sordid a motive as supplying bread to sustain 
the body. But yon say, “ Yes, but Sir Walter Scott 
accumulated money and he lost it, and the loss was to 
him a great grief; where is your theory about the 
higher aims of life?” Now don’t be in such a hurry. 
Was the tragedy of Sir Walter Scott the fact that he 
lost his money and lost his Abbotsford? Nothing of 
the kind! The tragedy was that that right hand had 
lost its cunning, and that that mighty brain which had 
been the highway for the nations for a quarter of a cen- 
tury had become paralysed, and that he ceased to be 
capable of entertaining and instructing the human race; 
or, in other words—1 will put it more briefly—the tra- 
gedy was genius parting with itself. He made one 
heroic struggle, not to recover his financial position, 
please observe, but he made an enormous struggle, a 
splendid struggle, what to do? To remove what he 
imagined, and falsely imagined, to be a stain on his 
reputation. Brave Sir Walter! Thousands since your 
day, stimulated by your splendid example, have made 
heroic efforts to create and sustain an untarnished repu- 
tation. 

‘Take another. I have selected an artist who has not 
long left us—-George Frederick Watts. I wish you knew 
him. I hope, young gentlemen, that you will all read 
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his life. It is an inspiration to any man. With his 
brush and chisel he embodied his thoughts on many 
subjects. I have selected one of his paintings. Per- 
haps some of you have seen it. He calls it “ Hope.” He 
put on canvas his idea of that virtue, and I never get 
tired of looking atit. May I give youa little brief de- 
scription of it? It is a woman sitting on a_ globe, and 
she is partially blindfolded. In her hand she holds a 


_ lyre with all the strings but one broken. Her head is 


leaning down towards one side in a listening attitude, 
and she is trying to catch one note, however feeble, 
from the one string which speaks hope for the human 
race. Task you, Could Watts have put that idea on 
canvas, even the skill of doing it, if all his aim in life 
was making aliving? Impossible ! 

May I trouble you with one more, and it comes closely 
to you, because he is a scientific man—I refer to Charles 
Darwin. (Applause). He set himself to solve some of 
the most difficult problems in natural history, and he 
shed a flood of light on the whole region, and although 
possibly some of the theories that he propounded are 
materially modified, substantially his discoveries were 
remarkable and are operative to-day. He lived in the 
neighbourhood where I at once time practised, and I 
frequently passed his house. Gentlemen, I never did so 
without removing my hat. WhydidI do that? To pay 
homage, as best I could, to the industry, the tenacity of 
panes. the generosity and, most conspicuous and most 

eautiful of all, to the modesty of that great man. Now, 
may I repeat the question for the last time, Could 
Charles Darwin have accomplished what he did if all he 
aimed at was bread, if all he sought was a house to live 
in? He could not doit. But [ hear you saying to me, 
“Yes, but do you expect us to be a Scott, or a Watts, or 
a Darwin? Listen to me; there is not one of you who 
cannot be a Scott, a Watts, a Darwin, in a narrower 
sphere but not necessarily on a lower plane—-(Applanse) 
—provided that you aim at it, provided that you realise 
that you live for some nobler, grander purpose than just 
making a living. But then some gentlemen here will 
probably say to me—they have in course of conversation 
many a time—“Oh, you know, Mr. Fraser, that is all 
Utopian, that is all living in the clouds; we live ina 
practical world ; we have stomachs to fill and backs to 
cover.” So we have, and it is our bounden duty to 
do it; but my contention is that there is something 
more to do than that, something beyond it, and that 
there is something possible for us all. You may be 
sneered at. You will be, if you adopt these views, but 
he is a poor man who cannot survive a sneer. (Applause) 
And remember that cynics as a rule are cowards, They 
are men, as the Americans would say, who have not 
much sand in theircompositlon. A man of grit is made 
stronger and better for the sneer of the cynic. Now, 
what is the aim? The aim of life is the development 
of your own character as the result of the efforts em- 
ployed in the discharge of your profession. We cannot 
all secure the prizes of life. That is impossible. We 
give all sorts of prizes in our exhibitions, inter- 
national and national, but very few are won by the 
exhibitors or the others who take part in them, bunt 
notice this: the prize is not the object but the effort 
put forth to secure the prize. The development of body 
and mind that is necessary to accomplish a purpose of 
that kind brings its own prize. And remember that 
while we cannot all achieve, we can all strive, and every 
effort put forth is productive of good fruit. No doubt 
you will say to me—and you could not say it to a more 
sympathetic listener—that there are many difficulties 
in life. I know that. I know it from personal 
experience, but I will say this to you, and I will 
say it with the confidence of a man who has felt it, that 
ditticulties are not a hindrance ; they are aids, if looked 
at in the right light. When you meet with a difficulty 
it calls forth more heroic effort, and if you are deter- 


mined, and have tenacity of purpose and accomplish it, 
you are a stronger man in consequence of the difficulty 
that was thrown in your way. hile you are studying 
here for instance, it is not so much that you are study- 
ing to obtain knowledge, although that is a part of it, 
but you are studying chiefly that the effort in acquiring 
a knowledge of your profession will produce vigour of 
intellect. You have been to school all of you. You 
have passed your examinations. You know that certain 
subjects you studied are of no practical use in the world. 
Take Euclid. Why were you asked to solve the prob- 
lems in Euclid? Is any useful purpose served by the 
solution of those problems? Nota bit : but a purpose 
of the highest value is secured by the effort it took to 
solve them, and such I take to be the sole end and 
aim of life—our development. Further, it is quite 
possible that some may feel that the difficulties are so 
great that it cannot be accomplished. You will be sur- 
prised, gentlemen, bow much can be accomplished by 
independence of character. First of all, fix firmly in 
our mind what you are aiming at, and see that it 
is something worthy of your ambition. Having selec- 
ted that to aim at, maintain an independence of charac- 
ter. By independence I do not mean that conceit 
which imagines itself to be more capable than its 
fellows, or that vanity which assumes unerring judg- 
ment. What I mean is that capacity for detachment 
which makes you capable of applying your mind _ in- 
dependently to every subject that is presented to it. 
See what will result. If every man, if every unit in 
the human family exercised an independent judgment, 
look what an asset we should have as the result of 
mental effort. But what takes place? What is the 
case to-day? In all our public bodies, our Councils and 
so on, two or three leading spirits rule the whole thing. 
Why? Because the remainder are not independent. 
You will in the practice of your profession presently— 
as [ hope you will all be—find it is actually necessary 
for you, in order to be successful veterinary surgeons, 
that you should bring an independent mind and apply 
it to the solution ot every case that is presented to 
you, if you expect to be successful practitioners. 
(Applause). 

P shall not detain you munch longer. I wanted to 
bring home to yon what is possible even in the veteri- 
nary profession, and I have selected two men with 
whom I was very intimate—and probably you know 
them by name—to stimulate you and encourage you as 
to what is possible for each one. The first I have 
selected is William Edgar, of Kent. I was his neigh- 
bour for ten years. I knew him very well. He was a 
perfect gentleman. He was an accomplished veterinary 
surgeon, and he raised the profession within the radius 
of his practice to a level it never reached, but he did 
more than that, and in my judgment something very 
much better, that was very creditable. He had a repu- 
tation that any man might envy ; he was the friend of 
all, and he never refused, to my personal knowledge, for 
I knew him intimately, a helping hand to any who 
needed support. What Edgar did, you can do. 

I will give you another. He studied here with myself 
and wy friend Mr.Spreull—I mean Duncan Hutcheon. 
I lived with him six months in the same apartment, so 
that I knew him pretty well. He was invited by one of 
our great colonies to go out and help them in serious 
difficulties they had to contend with in their animal 
industries. He went, and what did Hutcheon say to 
himself? “TI am going out to the Cape to make a 
living.” No. Duncan Hutcheon said this to himself, 
“Tam going to the Cape to be of service to my fellow- 
men out there,” and hedid it. A few years ago he came 
home on a visit to this country, and he stayed with me 
two or three days. He told me all about his service and 
its difficulties, and with characteristic modesty he told 
me very little about his achievements, but I could read 
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between the lines. When he departed a few months, 
ago, every class in the community joined in the process- 
ion or lined the streets while his remains were taken to 
their last resting place. Why did they do that? Was it 
because he earned bread, because he accumulated wealth? 
He did not. It was because he served his fellows ( Ap- 
plause). Only a few weeks ago I met a farmer in London 
from the Cape. In conversation with him I said this, 
“Did you know Duncan Hutcheon?” His face lit up. 
He said, “ Yes, I did.” Now, listen to his words. [ 
will give you exactly the words he used to me. “ We 
all liked him, for he would do anything for us.” Was 
that earning his bread? That was service to others—the 
cultivation of his own character, and the assisting in the 
cultivation of the character of others. Well, gentlemen, 
as Ruskin puts it so beautifully in his “Seven Lamps,” 
“ We are building, building, building, every day, all of 
us.” Whether we will or not, there isno choice. See to 
it that the building you are erecting is substantial. See 
that it is ornate, but most and best of all, see that it 
affords shelter for yourself and for others. Embrace 
your opportunities, the profession will afford you many. 
Exercise your gifts, they were given to you for that pur- 
pose, and put yourself in line with that potent law of 
evolution which Darwin revealed to us. Utilise it in 
the service of mankind, so that they shall know, and 
you shall realise in your own experience, the words of 
Tennyson— 


“God lent the house of a brute tothe soul of a man, 
And man said, ‘ Am I your debtor ? 
God: ‘ No, but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will give you a better.’” 


Principal Sir Witt1amM Turner: [ feel sure that what 
[ am going to propose to you, namely, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fraser for the address he has just given us, will 
receive the fullest acceptance from you. It is not often 
that we hear on such an occasion as this an address of 
the quality which has inspired Mr. Fraser in the pre- 
paration of what he has just said to ns. We admire, I 
am sure, not only the admirable delivery of the address, 

ractically without a note, but the language in which 
1is thoughts were couched and the great moral which we 
have to draw from it, that nan does not live either by 
bread alone, or for bread alone, but that man has to 
serve a higher purpose in life. Well now, that has been 
admirably put before us to-day by Mr. Fraser, and in 
your name let me thank him for it (Applause). 

Mr. Fraser: I am never ashamed to confess that I 
enjoy extremely any expression of confidence or esteem 
from my fellow men, but that Sir Willian should have 
proposed a vote of thanks in the generous terms in 
which he has done so—if I believed that I deserved them 
—is very gratifying to me indeed. That you should have 
received his words as you have will remain in my mem- 
ory as long as [ live. Will you let me touch on two 
subjects in a word or two about this College ; I will not 
detain you long. You know I am a member of Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and for 
some time we have been discussing University degrees. 
I was extremely gratified that the Edinburgh University 
were taking steps to gratify the ambition of the students 
who aimed at a higher and worthier degree (Applause). 
May I, sir, in your presence as the Vice-Chancellor, 
express the wish that you will not relax your efforts 
until that is an accomplished fact « The 
other thing was the buildings in which we find our- 
selves this afternoon. I went through the buildings this 
morning. I had not a candle, and I had not a lantern, 
but I got through them. I do say this, and I am sure 
the Board will forgive me, because they know I am a 
friend of the College—it is a disgrace that you should be 
housed here any longer (Applause). The Board ought 


modern science and to provide this College with an 
equipment that is worthy of its reputation (Applause). 

Dr. R. 8S. MacDoueaLL: have muck pleasure in 
moving a vote of thanks to Sir William Turner for pre- 
siding. When we remember the weight and the 
authority which our Chairman brings to the Chairman- 
ship we are all extremely delighted, and at the same 
time extremely grateful, that he should give us of his 
time to appear here at the opening «f the College this 
afternoon. Once, over in the States, Emerson had to 
take the chair at a meeting, but unfortunately was pre- 
vented. Oliver Wendell Holmes was asked to take 
Emerson’s place, ard he spoke somewhat like this,— 
* Ladies pa gentlemen, I have been asked to-day to fill 
the chair that should have been occupied by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ; it is impossible for me to fill such a 
chair, I will do my best to roll about in it.” When we 
remember that most men have to roll about in the chair 
that Sir William fills so easily, we are more than 
grateful. 

Principal Sir WiLL1AM TuRNER: Mr. Fraser, in your 
supplementary address you referred to two things. One 
was the condition of the College and the advisability of 
doing something to improve the educational resources 
of the College, and the other was a reference to a Uni- 
versity degree for veterinary students. As regards the 
College as a building, the Board of which I have the 
honour at present to be the Chairman, is thoronghly 
alive to the necessity of something being done. (App.) 
We have had various meetings to consider this very 
important question. Prior to meeting here at half-past 
two we had a long meeting at which this question was 
gone into with considerable care, and we are in great 
hope that in time—and vhen I say “in time” I don’t 
refer to a very distant future—we may be able to do 
something. We must get assistance from the outside— 
(laughter)—but with that assistance we hope that we 
may be able to dosomething to put veterinary education 
in Edinburgh not merely in a position equal to that 
which can be obtained in any other city in the British 
Empire, but far in front. (Applause). That is what we 
are aiming at, but it requires time, and what is always 
so important in all matters, educational and otherwise, 
a to carry this out. As regards the other matter, 
namely, a University degree for veterinary students, the 
University took action in this matter, but unfortunately 
the negotiations which were conducted have not as yet 
turned out successful. There was opposition, and 
owing to that opposition we failed, but you in your ad- 
dress, I think, referred in a very satisfactory manner to 
the fact that people should not be overcome by disap- 
pointment. Sea of the great things to keep in mind 
when you get a disappointment is to overcome it. That 
is what we are striving to do, to overcome it, and I hope 
we may be able to overcome the difficulties which are 


put in our path. (Applause). 


WILLIAMS MEMORIAL TRUST. 


The Special Trustees for the administration of this 
Trust after having a portrait of the late Principal 
Williams painted by John Bowie, A.R.S.A., presented 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons decide to 
hand over the future administration of this Trust to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and that body 
have accepted the same. It is part of the arrangement 
under which the Royal College undertake the admin sta- 
tion that the funds shall be kept separate and all prizes 
or donations given therefrom should in the future bear 
to be from the “ Williams Memorial Fund.” 

It is also part of the bargain that in accepting the 
Fund the Royal College apply the free revenue for a 


to take immediate steps to put themselves in line with | prize or prizes, Ist, 2nd and 3rd, either medals or books 
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to the students from any Veterinary College in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland passing 
the best final examination each year in the subjects of 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Surgery, the ex- 
aminers’ findings on the matter only to be taken into 
account and to be final, but in no case an award to be 
made from this fund to any student who scores under 
60 per cent. of the possible marks. , 
The Royal College, however, although undertaking in 


_ the first instance to apply the Trust Fund as indicated 


in this paragraph, it is understood that should they at 
any future time see a more useful application of the 
Fund they shall not be hampered in their right as 
Trustees to alter or vary from time to time the applica- 
tion according to their discretion. 


HUNTING TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in sending you further 
list of subscribers to the Hunting Testimonial Fund, 
and shall be glad if you will kindly extend your former 
courtesy by publishing it in the next issue of your paper. 
Thanking you in anticipation.—-I am, yours faithfully, 

Jno. Matcotm, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


Holliday Street Wharf, 
Birmingham, Oct. 7. 


Prof. J. W. Axe, Pinner 
Mr. A.C. Dunean, Cirencester 

R. Porch, London 

J.S. Lloyd, Sheffield 

W. F. Barrett, London 

J. Martin, Wellington 

W. H. Bloye, Plymouth 
Maj.-Gen. Thomson, London 
Mr. J. H. Carter, Burnley 

T. G. Chesterman, London 

E. H. Leach, Newmarket 

Duckworth and Prince, Derby 

G. Urquhart and Son, London 

T. Hopkin, Manchester 

J.M Parker, Birmingham 

W.S Carless, Worcester 

G. C. Lowe, London 

J. Howe, Keswick 

A. Lawson, Manchester 

F. G. Samson, Mitcham 

F. J. Thornton, Dorchester 

F. E. Place, Agra, India 

Oliver and Thomas, Tamworth 

W. Dotchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

W. W. Smart, London 

W. F. Shaw, 

J.and H. Sumner, Liverpool 

E. A. West, London 

H. K. Roberts, Church Stretton 

J. Lawson, Manchester 

A. Spreull and Son, Dundee 

J. Spreull, Cape Town 

T.and H. Burrell, London 

F. Smith, Ingatestone 

J. E. Kitchin, London 

C. Steel, Dublin 

F. G. Ashley, Dalston 

W. Kidd, olverhampton 

A. Munro and Son, Altrinchman 

A. H. Berry, London 

W. Perryman - 
H. Williams, Ty Croes, Anglesey 
F.S. Stanley, ndon 
H. 
N, 
8. 


bo 


— 


MacCormack, London 
Almond, Kingston-on-Thames 
H. Slocock, ndon 


G. H. Gibbings, Tavistock 
J. Penberthy, London 
J.T. Share-Jones, Liverpool 
M. Robinson, Barnsley 
W. Packman, Bury 
R. A. Thrale, Croydon 
D. Pugh, Sevenoaks 
A. Holburn, Congleton 
R. Hughes and Son, Oswestry 
Ridley and Hobday, London 
J. K. Bruce, 

H. Nye a 
. G. Byerley a 
. Smith, Lowestoft 
W. R. Williams, Bridgend 


Per Jas. McKenny :— 


Mr. Chas. Allen, Dublin 
T. D. Lambert __,, 
R. B. Freeman 
Jas. McKenny __,, 
Prof. Mettam 
Prof. 
Mr. J. Holland, Athy 
M. Hedley, Dublin 
A. Dobbyn, Waterford 
W. H. Wilkinson, Dublin 
Col. Reilly, Adare 
Mr. J. V. Daly, Dublin 
Col. Hazelton, 
Mr. P. J. Howard, Ennis 
Geo. Dunne, Kingstown 
Capt. Webb 
Prof. O'Connor, Dublin 
Mr. E. C. De Vine, Dublin 


— 
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Veterinary Staff in the Transvaal. 
Headquarters, Pretoria. 


C. E. Grey, M.R.C.V.S., Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


Nineteen Government Veterinary Surgeons :— 


P. Conacher stationed at Johannesburg. 
G. May Nylstroom. 
J. I. Edgar Pietersburg. 
J. Pollard Volksrust. 
H. M. Webb Lydenburg. 
W. G. Evans Zeerust. 
H. X. Turnbull Barberton. 
J. Walker Ermelo. 
G. McGregor (Atg.) Lichtenburg. 
J. Chalmers Heidelberg. 
A. McNae Standerton. 
J. H. Bell Krugersdorp. 
J. G. Bush Piet Retief. 
R. 8. Garraway Pretoria. 
F. Lindsay Middelburg. 
G. W. Lee Rustenburg. 
T. H. Dale Potchefstroom. 
G.V.S. Dunphy on leave. 
G.V.S. Johnston at Headquarters as Acting A.P.V.S. 
G.V.S. Dunning relieving G.V.S. Evans at present 
on leave. 
A.P.V.S. Christy on sick leave. 
Swaziland Veterinary Staff. 
W. A. Elder stationed at Mbabane. 
G. Garden Hlatikulu. 


CoMPARATIVE OF SUMMARY RETURNS— 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. 


; 1907 1906 1905 
Outbreaks in September 4 5 2 
Nine months 67 72 155 


1904 
5 
145 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep! Swine Feve- 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-]| Out- | Slaugh. 
breaks} mals. freaks mals. |breaks| mals. Dogs. | Other breaks} breaks.| tered * 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Oct.5 20 29 3 34 206 
1906 .. 28 29 24 39 2 
Corresponding week in {1905 ..]| 18 27 12 25 3 : 
1904 27 | 34] | 26! 43 1 
Total for 40 weeks, 1907 ea -. | 850 | 1118 | 677 1550 424] 1995 9418 
1906 .. | 699 1001 849 1588 on a = 
c di iod i 1905 .. | 759 1054 959 1657 6 2 
ieee eeaaiaaiae 1904 .. | 769 | 1200 1222 2163 1094 | 1047 4874 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 8. 1907. 
IRELAND. Week ended Sept 28, , 4 | 2 37 
1906 ee 4 2 
Corresponding Week in { 1905 1 2 9 
1904 .. . és 7 125 
Total for 39 weeks, 1907 2 4 5 9 7 199 120 
1906 .. 7 6 14 we 
i iod i 3 5 18 55 es 2 2 
[i 3 9 30 on | 378 280 3707 


be, artment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for |reland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Oct. 3, 1907. 


Nortr.— The figures for the Current Year are approximate cnlyv. 


* As Diseased or Exposec to Infectien 


Veterinary Dispensaries in Ireland. 


Again we have pleasure in recording that in thing 
agricultural Ireland is forging ahead. While our 
farmers in Cork and Limerick are hammering hard at 
the question of all-the-year dairying as against summer 
dairying exclusively, our friends in Wexford a e to be 
congratulated on striking out into a new line of thought 
and have approached the Department of Agriculture on 
the matter of veterinary dispensaries. For long the 
idea has been held that the establishment of dispensaries 
for the treatment of farm animals would meet a much 
felt want, but although it has been discussed by severa! 
County Councils no definite scheme has yet been 
actually set on foot. Itis to the credit of the enter- 
prising farmers of County Wexford that they have taken 
a lead in the matter, and, after a conference of members 
of the veterinary profession with the County Council a 
series of resolutions were adopted of which the fullowing 
embody the leading principles :-— 

“1. That a dispensary veterinary system is necessary 
in the interests of the county generally and is urgently 
needed for small farmers.” 

“9. That dispensaries be establisled in certain dis- 
tricts at which the V.S. will attend at st ted hours for 
one day each week, and on which day chronic cases are 
to be treated. It isexpected that animals suffering from 
chronic affections will be brought to the dispensary. So 
far as possible the veterinary surgeon will, on dispensary 
days, arrange for attendance on other cases which can- 
not be treated at thedispensary. Sh uld his services be 
required outside dispensary days for any urgent cases he 
will be bound to attend them.” 

The remaining conclusions arrived at refer to the fees 
payable at the dispensary, and at the homes of farmers 
visited by the dispensary surgeon, 


It is a matter for surprise that some prominent mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession are strongly opposed to 
the scheme, and yet if we consider a parallel case, that 
of the dispensaries now in existence under our poor law 
system, we find that these are now considered as a neces- 
sity of civilisation, and indeed have proved of immense 
benefit not only in assisting poor persons to skilled 
medical advice but slso in the prevention of the spread 
of disease amongst the community. The same will pro- 
bably be the case in connection with the present scheme. 
What appears a novelty in one age becomes an absolute 
necessity in the next. Under the proposed system a 
poor man may have skilled veterinary advice at a rate 
commensurate with his means, the spread of veterinary 
knowledge will be promoted, veterinary surgeons need 
scarcely fear the pinch of competition in their own pro- 
fession any more than medical doctors at present feel 
the competition of the dispensary medical officer in 
theirs, for it is simply a case of the latter attending per- 
sons who would not otherwise attend a doctor at all ; 
but, above all, the dispensary veterinary official would 
be in touch with the state of health of the »nimals in a 
district, and could, as often happens in human wedicine, 
assist in stamping out incipient outbreaks of epidemics, 
and if we add to these the probability that quackery 
would tend to lessen, there is very much indeed to be 
said in favour of the scheme, which, it is proposed, 
should “ remain in operation for three years, and not be 
continued after that period unless it receives the ap- 
proval of all concerned in its working.” 

The scheme has been placed before the Vice: President 
of the Department of Agriculture, who warmly approved 
of its principle—-as indeed might be expected from his 
well-known desire to assist Irish farmers—but pointed 
out the fact that for the coming year the Agricultural 
| Board had practically allocated all its funds, and that 
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the whole question as to the attitude of the Depart- 
ment on the matter was one of ways and means alone. 
If this is all, the Wexford farmers should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining what they want, for it would not be 
difficult for the Vice-President to find out a number of 
methods by which money might be economised. Indeed, 
we could refer him to some ways in which a few thous- 
ands could be diverted from somewhat questionable 
channels (but for which it must be stated he cannot be 
held accountable) into the scheme now under considera- 
tion, where it would be much more profitably and use- 
fully employed.--7'he Farmers’ Gazette. 


REVIEW. 


TRYPANOSOMES AND TRYPANOSOMIASES. — By A. 
LaveRAN, Membre de!’ Institut, et de l’ Académie de 
Médecine, Paris, and F. Mresnii, Chef de Laboratoire 
al’ Institut Pasteur, Paris. Translated and much en- 
larged by D. Naporro, M.D., B.Se., D.P.H., London. 
Published by Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, London. 


The writer of this note had occasion to review in this 
journal the original French edition of this work when it 
appeared in 1904. Since then rapid strides have been 
made in the study and elucidation of diseases due to the 
trypanosomata, so much so that a mere translation of 
the original edition would have left a huge gap and 
would have rendered the reader’s knowledge defective 
upon many important discoveries which have arisen 
since the appearance of the original. 

Dr. Naborro, who is well qualified to translate the 
book since he has had actual experience of many forms 
of this class of malady in their native haunts, has added 
much new matter and over 200 new references, and has 
therefore bronght the work up to date. Among the 
most important additions may be mentioned the spiro- 
cheetes ; the Leishman-Donevan body ; several new try- 
pansomes of small mammals, birds, batrachians and 
fishes ; recent observations on the occurrence of flagel- 
lates in tsetse-flies, mosquitoes, leeches etc., and the 
possible relation of these parasites to the sexual forms 
of the trypansomes of vertebrates ; the recent observa- 
tions upon the prevalence of human and animal trypano- 
somiases in various parts of Africa and in Asia ; many 
facts in connection with human trypanosomiasis ; and 
the microscopic changes found in the central nervous 
system in sleeping sickness and in dourine. A new 
Chapter has been written on the “Treatment of the 
Trypanosomiases.” 

As evidence of the importance this subject has attained 
during the last few years, it may b> mentioned that one 
of the authors (Dr. Laveran) was able in 1902 to give a 
résumé of our knowledge within the compass of a short 
article, while to-day it requires a volume of over 500 pp. 
to give a survey of these hamatozoa and the 
diseases they cause. The study of this class of diseases 
is absolutely essential to those members of our profess- 
ion and those of the medical profession who go out into 
regions where the trypanosomiases abound. 

To emphasise this the writer cannot do better than 
quote from the authors’ introduction. They say “In 
1892 trypanosomes had little interest for practitioners 
outside certain regions of India where surra was preva- 
lent. This is no longer the case. It can now be said 
that trypanosomiases are amongst the most wilely dis- 
tributed of diseases. The importance of the trypano- 
somiases cannot be too much impressed upon veterinary 
surgeons. All practitioners, as well as all veterinary 
surgeons, may be called upon to diagnose cases of 
ea, even away from their endemic areas.” 

his is quoted so that the reader of this note who is 
unacquainted with the subject matter of this work may 
te stimulated to make himself aw fait with the trypano- 
somiases, and with this object in view he cannot do 


better than purchase this magnum opus coming from 
such eminent authorities, one of whom at least being 
world known upon anything concerning protozoal 
diseases, human or animal. The translator deserves a 
meed of praise, for he bas given his English reading 
brethren a mine of information that cannot be so readily 
vbtained in any other way. The bonk is well arranged, 
well printed in a good and easily read type, and in the 
opinion of the writer forms pleasant reading of a difficult 
subject. 

No up-to-date medical man or veterinary surgeon 
can afford to be without it on his bookshelf, and 
certainly nobody who takes up a Government appoint- 
ment, either in the Colonies or in India, who has not 
mastered its contents beforehand, is doing his duty to 
himself, his profession, or his employers. To the post- 
graduate it will act as an excellent guide and assist him 
in his studies after leaving the lecture room and 
laboratory. 

H. G. 


Prosecution by R.C.V.S. 


At Petworth Petty Sessions, on Saturday, Oct. 5, 
James Denyer, of Plaistow, was summoned for using 
the title of veterinary surgeon, he not being registered 
or holding a veterinary surgeon’s certificate. 

Mr. E. H. Staffurth appeared to prosecute for the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and put in a list 
of veterinary surgeons. 

James H. Pulling stated that he saw over the door of 
the defendant’s house a board upon which was painted 
“ James Denyer, Veterinary Surgeon.” 

The Chairman said Denyer had written stating that 
the word “ Farrier” was on the board for twenty years ; 
he recently sent the board to be re-painted, and “it 
came back with the word ‘ Veterinary ’ on it. 

Mr. Staffurth : But he put the board up! 

Denyer was fined £2 and the Solicitor’s fee.— Sussex 
Daily News. 


A Savage Dog at Wolverhampton. 


This was an action brought by Mr. Bate, veterinary 
surgeon, Cleveland Street, Wolverhampton, against the 
defendant, who is the proprietor of a number of per- 
forming dogs, to recover the sum of £11, as compensa- 
tion for injury caused by the bite of a dog. 

Mr. T. P. Haslam appeared as solicitor for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Amphlett (from the office of Messrs. Dent 
and Adams) was for the defence. 

The case for the plaintiff was that in the month of 
June last the defendant had an engagement with his 
nine dogs for a week’s performance at the Empire Music 
Hall, and he made an arrangement with plaintiff to 
allow the dogs to be accommodated at his (Mr. Bate’s) 
yard. The dogs at the time were under the quarantine 
regulations of the Board of Agriculture—having been 
only recently imported into this country—and were, 
therefore, kept in closed boxes during the day. Only 
eight of the nine dogs were taken out in 'he evening to 
perform. The other dog—a black poodle, the one com- 
plained of-—was kept back, owing, as alleged, to its 
savage nature. Mr. Bate stated that he was informed 
by one of Mr. Cronin’s men that this particular dog 
“had bitten a man through the nose at Glasgow so bad 
that another man had to sit up with him all night suck- 
ing the poison out of the wound for fear of rabies.” For 
this reason Mr. Bate was warned not to allow this dog 
to run loose in the yard. Contrary to his instructions, 
however, he found, on the Tuesday evening, that one of 
the defendant’s men had allowed the black poodle out of 
his box, and it was running loose inthe yard. He com- 
plained to the man about this, and told him it must 


not occur again. The dog was to be kept fastened 
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up. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Bate, on returning 
home from a drive the following (Wednesday) evening, 
and on the gates being opened to admit him, found al 
the dogs running loose in the yard. The black poodle 
was one of them, and as soon as the plaintiff got down 
out of his trap the dog rushed at him, and bit him on 
the knee so badly that the blood flowed down his leg. 
The injury caused him great pain. He had to be 
attended by Dr. MacMunn, who certified that he found 
the skin broken in three places ; and Mr. Bate was par- 
tially disabled from attending to his business for six 
weeks. Plaintiff reported the matter to the Chief Con- 
stable, and afterwards wroteto Mr. Cronin. The latter 
replied expressing his regret, and offered to pay the 
doctor’s fee. 

For the defence, two men in the employ of the defend- 
ant gave evidence to the effect that it was another dog 
altogether, and not the black poodle, that was pvinted 
to as being a “treacherous” dog, and as having bitten 
aman through the nose at Glasgow. They further 
stated that it was with plaintiff’s general permission that 
the dogs were allowed to be loose in the yard after six 
o'clock in the evening. 

Mr. Bate, in cross-examination, denied he gave such 
permission for the dogs to be allowed loose when he 
was not present. As to the black poodle, he gave 

rticular instructions that it heel be kept up in 
its box. 

His Honour held that plaintiff was entitled to suc- 
ceed in his action, and gave judgment in his favour 
for £6, including the doctors fee of £1 Is., and 
the costs. 


Motor ‘Buses. 


In a few days the motor omnibuses will become a part 
of old Birmingham. On Saturday (Oct. 5th), it is re- 
ported, they will run their last race. Be that as it may, 
the company has decided of its own accord to dispense 
with them and to run horse vehicles in their place. We 
cannot say whether or not any direct official pressure 
has been brought to bear upon them inthe matter. It 
is safe tosay, however, that this step is the result of 
general dissatisfaction and want of public support. Many 
complaints have been made about the motor ’buses, some 
exaggerated, most, however, perfectly just. They are 
noisy, they are dirty, and altogether inadequate for the 
work they are called upon to perform. And those people 
who live along the route of these Juggernaut cars declare 
them to be an unmitigated nuisance. That states the 


‘case very fairly, without exaggeration and without 


leniency, against the motor ’buses. In their favour we 
have to set the fact that the motor buses have been con- 
tinually and steadily improving.— Birmingham Gazette. 


Personal. 


Mr. T. C. Graves, Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, has been awarded the Bucknill Scholarship of 
135 guineas at University College, London. 


At the recent Mount Bellew Agricultural Show 
the judges in the Horse-shoeing Competition were: 
W. A. Byrne, M.R.C.V.S., Roscommon ; A. J. Moffett, 
M.R.C.V.S., Ballinasloe. 

Hon. Veterinary Surgeons: Miss Cust, M.R.C.V.S., 
Ballygar ; Wm. Byrne, M.R.C.V.S., Roscommon ; A. J. 
Moffett, M.R.C.V.S., Ballinasloe; M. Howard, Ennis ; 
E. Ryan, Strokestown.— Zhe Irish Times. 


OBITUARY. 
Taytor.—On the 26th ult., at York Villa, Cheetham 
Hill, Ella Maude, the dearly beloved wife of W. Augus- 
tus Taylor, F.R.C.V.S. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette, 
Wark Orrice, WHITEHALL, Oct. 8. 
ArMY VETERINARY Corps. 


The date of the promotion of the rank of Major of 
Captain Arthur England is 28th September, 1907, 
al not as stated in the Gazette of 1st October, 1907. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Sir, 

I was very much interested on reading in your last issue 
the announcement made by Sir John M’Fadyean at the 
opening address of the Royal Veterinary College—that the 
College never stood so much in need of benefactors.as at the 
present moment, and that certain gentlemen inside and 
outside the profession had come forward with a certain 
amount of assistance in the shape of pecuniary gifts. On 
the one hand one regrets certain portions of this announce- 
ment but on the other, feels gratified with the remainder. 

I think this condition of things should not be allowed to 
exist. The ways and means of the College should be radi- 
cally mended or put upon a different basis. Nevertheless, 
in my humble opinion the fault lay chiefly with the College. 
It has never taken the profession into its confidence, but 
has always entered into competition with it—its offspring. 
It has always been conservative and too self-reliant until 
now it has poverty staring it in the fact. 

If the College were to give up this position and take the 
profession (its children) into its confidence and not to enter 
into competition with it, I believe it would get great help, 
moral, material and, not least, financial, from the profes- 
sion. 

If it were to raise its fees to the level or even above the 
level of those charged by the rank and file of the profession 
it would get a greater number of clients and a greater amount 
of income. The bulk of the paying public do not take their 
animals to the College because it gets its wants cheaper or 
better supplied, but because of the position and prestige of 
the Institution. 

If it were to set aside a certain portion of the infirmary 
for poor people’s animals, which should be admitted as in- 
patients free of any charge, it would be justified in appealing 
to the general public for subscriptions to maintain this 
charitable and humane work. 

If the College wants to get assistance from the charitable 
section of the public it must give the sentimental humani- 
tarian something to hang his or her purse upon. Experience 
teaches that sentiment loosens the purse-string much quicker 
than reason. The College has an influential board of gov- 
erners, presided over by a member of the Royal Family, 
and certainly isin a position to convene a public meeting 
for the purpose of asking assistance from the charitable 
wealthy, and setting forth its proposals and desires. 

I feel certain if this were done the public would liberally 
respond. The R.V.C., like the profession, let its light shine 
too much under a bushel, and is too proud to ask for bread. 
It will die if it continues this attitude, whereas if it were to 
strike out and did not succeed in its object it would not be 
any worse off. 

I do not see any necessity for such institutions as the 
Brown Institution and the Animal’s Hospital only to swallow 
up some of the money that might be more profitably applied 
to the support of the R.V.C., which has existed and been 
maintained over 100 years without receiving any voluntary 
subscriptions or donations from the public. 

WELL-WISHER.’’ 


THE ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
Sir, 
Your correspondent ‘‘Diogenes’’ has been reproved— 
perhaps not altogether unjustly—for ‘‘ wholesale abuse ’’ 
etc. etc. Without wishing to defend the entire tone of his 
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utterances, I venture to think that in him, as in some other 
intemperate prophets, we may find some approach to the 
truth. 

I ask Prof. Gofton, his self-appointed critic, who, more 
than any other man, is bound to do him justice, to do this. 
Repeat the “prophecies’’ of ‘‘ Diogenes” regarding the 
meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Society word by word, 
then work honestly through the proceedings of the said 
Society, and point out when the prophecy of ‘‘ Diogenes’”’ 
were, and when not correct. I fancy theresult would rather 
go to show that this ‘‘anonymous scribbler ’’—even if he 
did express his views in somewhat scurrilous strain—knew 
the menof whose proceedings he ‘‘ ventured ’’ to prophecy. 
I further venture to think that Prof. Gofton, who has 
voluntarily attacked this letter, would best consult his re- 
putation as an honest controversialist—not by condemning 
it in vague terms—but by examining its points in detail. 

Regarding the intelligence of Scotsmen, one point strikes 
me very forcibly. At the meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Society, serious objection was raised to striking off 
the name of any member who could not afford, or did not 
choose, to pay the fee, It seems that Scotsmen object to 
such a measure, but I appeal to their ‘‘intelligence,’’ and 
ask—by what other method can payment of the fee be en- 
forced? I challenge Prof. Gofton, Mr. Rutherford, or any 
other opponent of this clause, to show how an annual 
universal payment from the profession can be secured with- 
out it. If they cannot, I must conclude that the opposi- 
tion to this clause arises from men mentally incapable of 
judging the issues of the case set before them. Scots- 
men are trying to leave a legal loophole for themselves, 
by which they can evade payment, escape all penalties for 
doing so, and at the same time reap the benefits derived. 

If men object to the one clause which makes an 
annual registration fee workable they "should suggest an 
efficient alternative. Can they do so?—Yours truly, 

XENOPHON. 


THE CONVICTION OF MR. NORBURY. 
Sir, 

We were more than amazed when taking up your issue 
of the 14th September to read the above, and think every- 
thing should be done to prevent repetitions of bringing 
actions against veterinary surgeons on every conceivable 
occasion. 

To us it appears a profession to be shot at, not only by so 
called clients who look on horses as so much machinery, 
which, if oiled, will wear on indefinitely instead of being 
coupled up somewhat after the fashion of themselves, the 
component parts of which are likely to get out of order at 
any time, but by any ignorant policeman who sees an 
animal affected with what. he thinks a “‘ scheduled disease ’’ 
reports the V.S. for not notifying, and a prosecution with 
probably a conviction the result. 

Our experience goes to prove that an owner usually calls 
na V.S. to tell him what is wrong with his animals, treat 
ind advise, and if he cannot in the majority of cases carry 
aut two of the three, will probably find another practitioner 
oalled in next time. 

We also note Mr. Norbury practically admits he is not 
conversant with the Anthrax Order under the Diseases 
(Animals) Act. How many veterinary surgeons know any- 
thing of the various Orders except those who act as veteri- 
nary inspectors? What opportunities are offered to the 
ordinary practitioner to read them? Again, how many 
would peruse or keep them for reference if they thought 
they did not concern them? We think every veterinary 
surgeon should have a copy of all Orders forwarded to him 
for his guidance. 

As you, sir, in your ‘‘leader’’ say—‘* the profession 
must protect itself by joint action,’’ we will subscribe to- 
wards a fund to help in carrying this out, and feel sure 
many of the profession will give a helping hand.—We are, 
yours faithfully, 

ABRAHAM GREEN & 

Dudley, September 19th. 


\ 
MEDICAL AND VETERINARY DUTIES. 
Sir, 

Referring to the article in your issue of the 28th ult. 
under the above heading, may I be allowed to make the fol- 
lowing disclaimer. 

There is not, nor has there ever been, on my part the 
slightest idea of being other than a friend to the veterinary 
profession, and I hope I shall always be such. On no oc- 
casion have I suggested the supersession of veterinary sur- 
geons. Onthe contrary, I am advocating a large increase 
of public health work for them todo. In proposing to delete 
certain words from Sec. 22 of the Liverpool Corporation 
Act, 1900 (‘‘Milk Clauses’’) my object was solely and en- 
tirely to obtain for the Medical Officer of Health, or whom 
he might appoint, power to collect samples of milk from the 
individual cows of a dairy the mixed milk of which had been 
found to contain tubercle bacilli. I trust you will consider 
this a reasonable proposition. 

It is no part of a Medical Officer of Health’s or Sanitary 
Inspector’s duty to examine cows. The deletion of the 
words in question does not prevent the Medical Officer of 
Health from having the benefit of the veterinary surgeon’s 
advice on such matters, inasmuch as this is provided for in 
a previous part of the section. In like manner the applica- 
tion of the tuberculin test should, as I strongly advocate 
elsewhere in my report on Tuberculosis, etc., be performed 
only by a properly qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Seeing that the Chief Inspector of Meat, Slaughterhouses, 
Dairies and Cowsheds in the Health Department of New- 
castle is a Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons and as he was appointed largely on my recommenda- 
tion, it is hardly likely that I should seek to lower his 
official position by taking on myself one of his most im- 
portant duties. 

In conclusion, no one can appreciate more cordially or 
more gratefully than I do the great services rendered to 
humanity by “the sister profession.’’ 

If I have failed in my report to make myself clear, my 
thanks are due to you, sir, for pointing this out.—Yours 


faithfully, 
Health Department, Henry E. Armstrong, 
Town Hall, Medical Officer of Health. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
8th October, 1907. 
[ The tone of this letter disarms criticism, and we are 
glad we misunderstood Dr. Armstrong.—Eb.} 


FINANCE. 
Sir, 

“Crusty’s ’’ finance seems to be based on the assumption 
that the R.C.V.S. has only one year to live and only to be 
the recipient of one £3,000. Iam afraid that “Crusty ”’ 
is like a great many more people and that he hasn’t grasped 
the difference between capital and income. 

I should like to know by what process he arrives at the 
estimate of £800 per annum for Law and Parliamentary 
items, and how many years he considers this average is to 
be kept up. It is an estimate which would seem to be 
akin to the idea that any and all additions to an up-to-date 
library at the R.C.V.S. buildings should all be purchased 
at once. Ifa man can afford to be a member of Council aad 
can afford to give of his best in the service of the profession 
I think he can afford his railway fares. Besides, a balance 
sheet of a corporate body with such items in it as Mr. 
Robinson’s railway fare to and from so and so would smack 
more of a financial record of affairs in little Peddlington 
than that of a Council of the elect of professional men. Of 
course it is selfish to suggest that nobody should subscribe 
guinea, but it is unselfish to ask for one’s railway fare. 

Although not altogether agreeing with Mr. Wolsten- 
holme’s decision, I think he ought to be thanked for capi- 
talising the income of £3,620 per annum. Of the £120,667 
one’ may say magnus est veritas, and let us hope that the 
significance of this total will show that an income of £3,620 
is unnecessary. 

There isa slight difference between the wisdom to be ex- 
pected from ‘‘ stock-jobbers ’’ and that which one hopes for 
in “ trustees’? though it may not be evident to “ Crusty.’ 
—Yours truly, CruUsTED. 
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